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ESSEX COUNTY JOINT CONFER- 
ENCE 


Some three hundred delegates and 
friends of the twelve Unitarian and ten 
Universalist churches of Essex County, 
Mass., met in joint conference Sunday 
afternoon and evening of Oct. 16,in the 
First Church, Unitarian, of Salem. They 
met for the specific purpose of considering 
the proposed plan of the Free Church of 
America as presented by the Joint Com- 
mission established by the two national 
denominations for the purpose of working 
out a program for successfully bringing 
the two bodies together. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Judge 
Robert W. Hill of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, both leading members of 
the special commission established by the 
two denominations for the express purpose 
of seeking ways and means of bringing 
about a closer co-operation if not actual 
merger, were the principal speakers. 

Judge Hill gave the history of the steps 
leading up to the Free Church of America 
plan. He set forth the implications of 
the proposed plan. He made clear the 
reasons of the commission against imme- 
diate merger as such. He showed that it 
was necessary to carry into the Free Church 
all the various elements of the two de- 
nominations, not merely the advance 
guard. This means the further sale of the 
idea to all our members. He spoke of 
existing legacies and trusts that must be 
fulfilled and protected. Above all, there 
was the need of these two groups to learn 
how so to live together that they will learn 
to love to work together for alltime. This 
is a matter of growth and experiment and, 
therefore, time. And already this actual 
living and working together is in operation. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish said that- this 
union of churches could not be achieved 
merely by wishing or voting for that happy 
state of being; it could be achieved only 
out of joint effort, mutual understanding, 
and continued fellowship. The real pro- 
gram must evolve naturally out of our 
joint experiences in living and working to- 
gether. Some desire an immediate merg- 
er. We already have made the begin- 
ning to that end. Our inter-departmental 
activities in recent months have done 
much toward making us as one. Using 
the thought expressed by George Wash- 
ington, ‘‘Let us erect a standard to which 
all liberal and right thinking men will 
gather,” let us remember that others will 
undertake this high mission if we fail. 

Departmental executives then brought 
to the conference concrete instances 
wherein their several departments had 
actually worked together and laid the 
foundation of that union which they 
firmly believe must take place before long. 
For the Departments of Religious Edu- 
cation spoke Waitstill H. Sharp and Rey. 
John M. Ratcliff. For the two young 
people’s unions Stanley Rawson and Dana 


M. Greeley were the speakers. These men 
unfolded a most surprising and lengthy 
list of instances in which their organiza- 
tions are working together as one in the 
interest of both churches. Religious 
education materials, books, conferences, 
and field work, Sunday School Hymnal 
and Adult Church Hymnal, programs and 
commissions, and what not, were unfolded 
for the attention of the conference. The 
demonstration of how this co-operative 
movement has already established itself 
and is growing with increasing success, 
must have been convincing to every last 
hearer. 

The after supper program brought with 
it ample time for forum discussion on this 
important theme. There seemed to be 
entire and enthusiastic agreement with 
the Commission’s plan. The following 
speakers discussed the matter: Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, Dr. Thomas Billings, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, Miss Louis Blake, 
Judge Robert W. Hill, Dr. Leslie C. Nich- 
ols, Rev. Herman F. Lion. 

At the close of the meeting the confer- 
ence unanimously voted that Dr. Billings 
and Dr. Rose be instructed to draw up 
the resolutions which appear in Dr. Bill- 
ings’ letter on the page of reactions. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


So many ministers and lay folk attended 
the meeting of the Boston Ministers Oct. 
17 that it had to be held in the chapel of 
the Church of the Redemption. Probably 
125 wereinattendance. The drawing card 
was Richard B. Harrison, who plays the 
part of “The Lawd”’ in “‘Green Pastures.” 

Dr. George E. Huntley, president of the 
group, presided with his usual dignity. 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe read the minutes. 
The devotional services were conducted by 
Rev. Leroy Coons, D. D. 

Mr. Harrison told the fascinating story 
of how Mare Connelly came to write the 
play and how for two years producer after 
producer turned it down. Finally it was 
started at the Mansfield Theater in New 
York, and had one of the longest runs in 
the history of New York theatricals. 
Since that time the play has been put on 
successfully in Chicago, and has had a 
brief run on the Pacifie Coast. 

Mr. Harrison described simply and elo- 
quently the action of the play, giving the 
story of the Creation, the Flood, and Re- 
demption as the play sees it, and bringing 
out with touching emphasis the funda- 
mental truth that love can come only 
through suffering, and that God suffers 
with us. 

Mr. Harrison expressed his gratitude to 
New England, and especially to the city of 
Boston, for what they had done to aid in 
the evolution of the Negro race. 

Following the meeting, a committee of 
the ladies of the church served a luncheon 
to the ministers of Greater Boston, get- 
ting ready for the State Laymen’s Ban- 
quet on Thursday, Nov. 17. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 8 


revelation from God. 


4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Traducers of the President 


T pays to write dirty or lying books. That explains 
many of the attacks on President Hoover. The 
titles of the books* listed below, the names of 

the publishers, and the prices tell the story. All but 
one are mud-slinging books. The exception is ‘“Tough 
Luck,”’ by Heaton. Heaton is against Hoover be- 
cause he is honestly for Senators Norris, LaFollette and 
Cutting, John Dewey and Franklin Roosevelt. Hea- 
ton wants a radical in the White House. The one 
personal attack in the book is where he compares 
“the plump and aging man in the White House with 
the Hoover of thirty years ago.” 

The other books are all of a piece. They derive 
from the same source. Liggett’s is by far the best. 
Clement Wood, who wrote a life of Harding about 
on a level with Gaston Means’ ‘‘Harding,”’ writes the 
worst Hoover book of the lot, which is saying a great 
deal. 

The book on which most of the others depend 
is John Hamill’s “The Strange Career of Mr. Hoover 
under Two Flags.” Arthur Train in his little book, 
“The Strange Attacks on Herbert Hoover,” published 
by the John Day firm for one dollar, gives us the 
amazing story of how this manuscript came into being, 
of the quarrel between Hamill, an alien, and O’Brien, 
an ex-policeman, who hired him to write it, and of the 
court proceedings that followed. Hamill admits that 
some of his documents were stolen and that citations 
in his manuscript were made ‘‘from papers that never 
existed.’”” The publisher is one who advertises ex- 
tremely erotic literature and furnishes what will just 
get by the authorities. 

Innocent purchasers of Hamill’s book who did not 
know this background were dumfounded when they 
read it. It was so circumstantial. It appeared to 


*The Strange Career of Mr. Hoover under Two Flags. By 
John Hamill. Publisher: William Faro, New York. Price $3.75. 

Herbert Clark Hoover, an American Tragedy. By Clement 
Wood. Publisher: Michael Swain, New York. Price $2.00. 

The Rise of Herbert Hoover, the True Story of His Progress 
from Promoter to President. By Walter W. Liggett. Publisher: 
The H. K. Fly Co., New York. Price $3.50. 

The Great Mistake: Can Herbert Hoover Explain His 
Past? By John Knox. The Grace Press, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Price $3.00. 

Tough Luck: Hoover Again. By John L. Heaton. The 
Vanguard Press, New York. Price $1.25. 


be so well supported by evidence. It made such seri- 
ous charges against Mr. Hoover that unquestionably 
for a time the book hurt the President. 

Mr. Hoover, it must be remembered, led a busy 
life as a mining engineer for twenty years before the 
World War. He reached high rank in his profession. 
He was called on for help by many companies that 
were in difficulty. A favorite device of all these lying 
writers was to give the history of some of these com- 
panies before Mr. Hoover was called in to help re- 
organize, as if it were the history during his connection 
with it, and then to say that he was one of the direc- 
tors. The facts were, as Arthur Train explains, that 
Mr. Hoover was called in to save the day when dis- 
honest men had wrecked companies, because he had 
an almost uncanny gift of being able to follow the 
line of truth through the most complicated and con- 
tradictory events, and also because of his known 
probity. 

We ourselves have had some direct contact with 
the Belgian relief. We saw Mr. Hoover in action. 
We were in daily association with his associates for 
months. We know what they thought of him. We 
know what King Albert and Queen Elizabeth thought 
of him, how Franqui, the strong man of Belgium, 
Hoover’s old rival, felt about his work, and how all 
classes of citizens in Belgium revered and loved him. 
He did a work to make his countrymen proud. There 
was not a breath of scandal attached to that work. 
All the records are printed and in the libraries. In 
the face of this we find Hamill accusing Mr. Hoover, 
first of being an Englishman in disguise, and then, 
totally unaware of the inconsistency, of being a tool 
of Germany in the World War. Hamill says in sub- 
stance that Belgium did not need food, that the enor- 
mous shipments were for Germany, that Hoover and 
his associates made millions out of it, and that Bel- 
gians regarded the relief as a nuisance. 

Mr. Hoover has paid no attention to these books. 
Only when the Democratic National Committee put 
in their Speakers’ Campaign Book a charge that Mr. 
Hoover imported coolie slave labor in the Transvaal 
and used it, did he make the slightest reference to any 
of the charges. In his Cleveland speech, Oct. 15, he 
said this: 

I should like to digress for a moment to a more 
personal matter. In my hand I have a copy of the in- 
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structions issued by the Democratic National Commit- 
tee to their speakers. I find a paragraph referring to 
my “‘dark labor record.” Iam glad it is neither pink 
nor red. But they say: ‘First and indelibly his early 
record is clouded by his former partnerships which 
contracted cheap Chinese coolie labor in South Afri- 
can mines.’ It goes farther with references to state- 
ments of Democratic leaders grieving over this coolie 
labor, and implies that I engaged in theslavery of human 
beings. 

This calumny has been disproved and denounced 
time and again. Some of my friends have even gone 
to the extent of digging up the public records of twenty- 
eight years ago which show that at the time Chinese 
labor was imported into South Africa I publicly pro- 
tested on the grounds that high-paid, skilled labor would 
do the work more efficiently, and further, no South 
African concern with which I was ever connected ever 
employed a Chinese laborer. But more important 
than this, I happen to have in the files in Washington, 
from the man who first penned those lies, a statement 
under oath, humbly and abjectly withdrawing them. 


An injunction was once granted against the pub- 
lication of the Hamill book on the application of one 
of the backers of the scheme, and at that time a Judge 
of the New York Supreme Court uttered the most 
scorching condemnation of the work. 

In commenting on the suit, Arthur Train said: 
“Even if these malign and reckless charges of persons 
of unsavory reputation do contain the evidence of 
their own inherent falsity; even if the author himself 
has in a moment of unguarded fury against his em- 
ployer frankly admitted their false and libelous 
character and the lengths he was prepared to go to 
manufacture material defaming the President for the 
sake of mere money, it is a satisfaction to know that 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York has stig- 
matized the transaction in such unmitigated terms.” 

Thoughtful, fair-minded persons of all shades of 


political opinion will concur. 
* * 


DIRECTORS GRABBING HOLD 

HE directors of the Universalist Publishing House 
held a meeting on October 19, with seven di- 
rectors, the manager and the General Superin- 
tendent present. It wasaliveand important meeting. 
After over two hours of work adjournment was taken 
to November 9, when a supper conference will be held 

at the City Club to continue the discussions. 

One thing done was to combine the manager’s 
bank account with the treasurer’s, under control of 
the treasurer. Heretofore both have been bonded 
officials. Hereafter there will be but one. The mana- 
ger will run the business as in the past, but all funds 
as they come in will go into one treasury and all bills 
will be paid by the treasurer. The object of this 
change is to secure from the treasurer, who is an ex- 
perienced public accountant, each month, or at least 
each quarter, an analysis of the business and an exact 
statement of where the Publishing House stands. 

The directors are taking their responsibilities 
seriously. Every fundamental fact about the business 
side of the Publishing House is coming out in these 
discussions. ‘The measures considered for safeguard- 
ing the future are far-reaching. The spirit of con- 
fidence and determination manifested can not be sur- 


passed in any Universalist group. .And we have ex- 
ceedingly able men sitting on the board. 

What these men have on their shoulders is re- 
sponsibility for the central publishing interests of the 
Universalist denomination. They must think not 
only of to-day but of the future. They dare not drift. 
They can not afford to live from hand to mouth. 

The presence of Dr. Etz at these conferences in- 
dicates not only the close working agreement between 
the Publishing House and the General Convention 
Boards, but also the fact that all denominational 
officials regard the Leader as a vital part of our move- 
ment. 

There is not the slightest use in reporting tenta- 
tive discussions, but our readers can rest assured that 
every vital thing done will be promptly told. 


* * 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

HE twelfth annual American Education Week 

will be observed November 7 to 18. 

For seven days educators and others will 
consider the interests of thirty million young people 
in our schools, including five million in high schools 
and one million in the colleges. 

Mr. Crabtree, secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has issued a bulletin showing that 
the business of education has had increased burdens 
put on it. ‘The schools are the brightest spots in 
American life to-day. Nine hundred and ninety-five 
thousand class rooms have kept open and have gone 
steadily forward.”’ 

But there is another side to the picture. The 
schools are in danger. Taxes are high and business is 
only slowly improving. There is a tendency to try to 
get along with too few teachers, crowded class rooms, 
and strip from the schools music, fine arts and health 
activities. ‘The great need of this hour,” says Crab- 
tree, “is not a lower standard of living but a higher 
standard which will provide work for all. Enriched 
educational opportunity is one of the surest ways 
of raising the standard of living.” 

Just why the National Education Association and 
the United States Bureau of Education have invited 
the American Legion in to be one of the sponsors of the 
observance is a mystery. What kind of education has 
the Legion been giving in the past few months? In 
more than one boy’s life it has done more to make that 
boy unpatriotic than all that the schools and churches 
can ever undo. For if ever, by precept and example, 
a group of American citizens has been utterly unsocial 
in conduct it is the Legion in its series of raids on the 
treasury. We find Brother Crabtree in questionable 
company. Or is it that he hopes that some sense will 
rub off the members of his own group on to the mem- 
bers of the Legion? 

The special topics for the week as arranged by 
the N. E. A. are as follows: 


Monday, November 7—The Homes of the Pioneers. 

Tuesday, November 8—The Schools of the Pion- 
eers. 

Wednesday, November 9—Two Centuries of Prog- 
ress in New-World Schools. 

Thursday, November 10—The Schools and Equal- 
ity of Opportunity. 
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Friday, November 11—The Schools and American 
Ideals. 

Saturday, November 12—The Schools and Pro- 
gressive Living. 

Sunday, November 13—The Schools and the Things 
of the Spirit. 


Each state and each locality will adapt the 
program to its needs and conditions. 
* * 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


HE Unitarian News Letter, after suspending for 
the summer months, begins publication again 
with the October issue. It is a model for 

- churches needing a denominational organ. It is not 
intended to take the place of the Christian Register, 
which is a journal of opinion and which appears 
weekly, but to supplement it. In fact there is a close 
working agreement between the two publications, 
and the Register uses part of the News Letter and vice 
versa. 

All central Unitarian bodies, A. U. A., Laymen, 
General Alliance, Ministerial Union, and Y. P. R. U., 
join in the publication of the News Letter. The Oc- 
tober issue contains trenchent paragraphs from church 
calendars, an article by Dr. Cornish on ‘‘A Dedica- 
tion Service in Prague,’’ an account of a Laymen’s 
Convention by Ival MecPeak, “That Inexplicable 
Shoals Spirit,” by Carl B. Wetherell, a page of com- 
ment on religious themes by various people, Y. P. R. U. 
Glimpses, live church news, “A Historic Sketch,” by 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., which is to be a feature of every 
issue, a cover page article, “Liberals Take the Long 
_ View,” by Perey W. Gardner, and hopeful forward- 
looking editorials by Edward H. Cotton, editor. 

“Hail the Coming Time” is the title of the lead- 
ing editorial, and the title is a quotation from an ad- 
dress by President Eliot. And the closing words of 
Perey Gardner’s ‘‘Long View”’ are these: ‘““We may 
become discouraged. But when we do, let us look 
beyond the scrub oaks, over the bald hill, above the 
medieval pines, to the very summit of Kearsarge.”’ 

There is no note of wailing or pessimism in any of 
the twelve pages, simply and solely because the editor 
and writers believe in the work to which they have set 
their hands. 

* * 
MISSIONARIES TRAINED AT CORNELL 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY, once charged with be- 
ing “utterly Godless,’”’ has a School for Mis- 
sionaries on Furlough. One of these missionaries, 

Rowland M. Cross, of China, recently wrote a letter 
about his year there. He began by saying that many 
missionaries get the idea that they have a corner on 
the service motive, but that the faculty of the College 
of Agriculture and many other friends in Ithaca 
showed him that such missionaries were wrong. He 
added: 

We saw the scientific method of diagnosing and 
meeting rural needs. Missionaries are prone to fall 
into the error of thinking that good intentions are suf- 
ficient. Instead one began to realize that all of the 
resources of science must be brought to bear upon the 
task of evangelizing rural areas, and he came in touch 
with careful scientists who were tackling the specific 
problem of the country. 


It was science brought down to earth or into the 
earth. These professors were coming to grips with 
actualities. This was true whether it was in the field 
of rural education, agricultural experimentation, poul- 
try, 4-H Clubs, nutrition, nature study or the larger 
parish. We heard about how it should be done and 
saw the schools, farms and churches where the ideas 
were being carried out. Even such a subject as rural 
sociology was made practical by a man who had spent a 
year in China with the Fact Finding Commission of the 
Laymen’s Inquiry and so knew at first-hand the dif- 
ficulty of the transfer of Christian ideas in the Orient. 

KOx 


IN THE CLEAR 

UR friend and neighbor the Editor of the Chris- 
tian Leader has written an interesting article 
on the Free Church of America. In particular 
he gives his views on union between Universalists and 
Unitarians. It is not all clear to us, but at the end 
he says quite flatly the consummation of this union 
will be if it is to be, even if editorials in his paper and 
the Register are half-hearted or even hostile on the 
subject. This greatly surprises us and gives us con- 
cern. Everybody knows or ought to know where we 
stand. We are for the Joint Commission’s plan, and 

always have been.—The Christian Register. 

IN A NUTSHELL 

As Armistice Day approaches we like to recall 
this story: In the midst of the terrible battle of the: 
Somme a Roman Catholic padre walking through some 
forsaken trenches, saw a poor English soldier in his last 
agony. “As he approached,” says the narrative, 
“the man gave one look at the priest and cried, ‘Don’t 
come near me, Father. I don’t balong to your 
church.’ In a flash came the magnificent reply, 
‘No, not to my church, but you belong to my God.’ ” 


At the Unitarian Ministers’ Institute held at 
Proctor Academy recently, an informal vote on Presi- 
dential candidates resulted in twenty-seven votes 
for Norman Thomas, Socialist, fourteen for Herbert 
Hoover, Republican, nine for Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Democrat, one for Wm. Z. Foster, Communist, and - 
one for Dr. John H. Lothrop. 


Over eight hundred copies of “From Good Luck 
to Gloucester’ have been shipped out to churches 
which pay express or postage, as advertised in the 
Leader September 24 and October 1. The last two 
hundred are going fast. Here is good church exten- 
sion material. 


Was Leverhulme, the British soap manufacturer, 
right when he said, “The amount of wrong doing 
from dishonesty is infinitesimal compared with the 
amount of wrong doing by inefficiency?” 


“Tf a man does not strive to resist slight acts o 
injustice,’’ says a Chinese proverb, “‘he will soon find 
himself called upon to face the greatest wrongs.” 


“The most flawless proof of the existence of God,” 
says Sir A. S. Eddington, “‘is no substitute for a sense 
of a divine presence irradiating the soul.” 
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The New Battle-front of Liberal Religion’ 


Charles Clare Blauvelt 


MIA) Y grandfather was a Universalist, my father 
N » was a Universalist, and I am a Universal- 
ist. Between the first and last of these 
three generations rooted in the soil of re- 
ligious liberalism lie some seventy-five years. Yet, so 
far as the paramount issues of my grandfather’s day 
and mine are concerned, we might be centuries apart. 
That is, seventy-five, yes, even fifty, years ago the 
battles of religion were being fought, for the most 
part, on the theological front. The character of God, 
the nature of Jesus, the interpretation of the Bible, 
the validity of the miracle stories, the meaning of the 
atonement, the origin and destiny of man—around 
these and similar issues swirled the conflict between 
the cohorts of Orthodoxy and Liberalism in my grand- 
father’s day. 

To-day, however, the engagement is on a new 
front. To be sure, we may expect some defender of 
the faith once delivered to the saints to unsheathe his 
sword from time to time, rally an army of the old 
guard, and join battle against the benighted forces of 
Liberalism on the theological front. The old camp- 
fires will flare up again and the clash of arms resound, 
as in the fundamentalist-modernist debate some fif- 
teen years ago. Eventually, however, the conflict 
will subside and once more it will be all quiet on the 
theological front. Like the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, the ranks of Orthodoxy will grow thinner and 
thinner with succeeding generations to whom the 
old shibboleths of religion will have little or no mean- 
ing. The victory for liberal religion on the theologi- 
cal front is reasonably certain. Therefore, we may 
safely concentrate our forces on that new front where 
the real battle of religion is in progress to-day. 

I confess that I am at a loss for a single word by 
which to describe this new battle-front of liberal re- 
ligion. Iam not at a loss, however, to state the issue 
at stake there as I see it. To establish the supreme 
value of personality in this universe, to realize the 
rapturous assertion of the psalmist that man is but a 
little lower than God Himself, to create an order in 
which man can achieve the fullest measure of security 
and the widest latitude of freedom for the develop- 
ment of his capacities as a child of God—this is the 
new battle-front of liberal religion as I see it. 

We face some powerful and formidable foes on 
this front. No desperate orthodoxy armed with the 
popguns of proof texts confronts us. No riddled and 
crumbling walls of a rapidly disintegrating theology 
block our way to victory. This is a conflict to the 
death. 

In his occasional sermon at the New York State 
Convention of Universalists Dr. Bruce Swift, minister 
of Grace-Messiah Church, Buffalo, ushered us into the 
presence of an unknown shepherd over-awed by the 
star-studded dome of the heavens. He made us feel 
again the wonder awakened by the nightly pageant of 
the moving planets. He confronted us with the 


*Address at the New York Universalist Convention, Middle- 
port, October 6. 


age-old question: “When I behold the heavens, the 
work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
Thou hast ordained, what is man, that Thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man, that Thou visitest 
him?” But that shepherd lived in a vest-pocket edi- 
tion of the universe. His was a cosy world tucked be- 
neath an over-arching coverlet only a few miles above 
the earth. Moreover, it was the very center of 
creation, the special object of God’s solicitude and 
bounty. How different the universe in which we live! 
Our world is but one speck among the star-dust of 
the skies. On the clearest night that shepherd could 
see but a few thousand stars. By means of our modern 
telescopes, however, we can see a hundred million 
stars, and if we place a photographic plate, instead of 
our eyes, at the near end of a telescope we get a hint 
of millions more. Personality the supreme fact in a 
universe so vast, so overwhelming and apparently so 
impersonal? Man but a little lower than God Himself? 
Such assertions sound frightfully like the cries that 
echo down the corridors of an insane asylum, sus- 
piciously like a boy whistling to bolster up his cour- 
age as he walks past a cemetery at night. One is 
tempted to agree with H. L. Mencken that “man is 
simply a sick fly taking a dizzy ride on a gigantic fly- 
wheel,”’ or to say with Tennyson, ‘‘What is it all but a 
trouble of ants in the gleam of a million million of 
suns?” ; 

Not only do we face this vast universe disclosed 
by science as one of our foes on the new battle-front 
of liberal religion, but we are confronted, in the second 
place, by a philosophy of materialism growing out of 
our twentieth-century biology and psychology. 

In my grandfather’s day the conflict between 
orthodox and liberal religion, so far as it concerned 
man, centered largely about the story of creation in 
the book of Genesis. Said the defender of Orthodoxy: 
“God created man perfect, but he fell from that lofty 
state into the mud and mire of sin. Only through the 
atoning blood of Jesus Christ can man be lifted from 
his degradation and achieve his salvation.’”’ Replied 
the defender of Liberalism: “Man was not created 
perfect. True, he was fashioned after the spiritual 
image of God, and is, therefore, divine, but he is only 
on his way towards perfection.” In other words, the 
conflict over the nature and destiny of man on the old 
battle-front was a conflict between two schools of 
biblical interpretation. 

Consider the situation to-day. While the trend 
of modern science, under the leadership of such men 
as Jeans, Eddington, Millikan and Einstein, is away 
from a materialistic interpretation of the universe, the 
thinking of a great mass of people rests to-day upon 
the belief that matter is the ultimate reality. Conse- 
quently, we are told that the origin of man is to be 
found in the scum floating on some stagnant pool, that 
we do not come “trailing clouds of glory .... from 
God, who is our home,” but that we disclose evidences 
of being descended from jungle beasts, that our as- 
pirations and longings for something higher are 
simply the reactions of puppet-beings to our impulses 
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and instincts, our thoughts merely the chemical se- 
cretion of our brains. No mind! No soul! No sur- 
vival of life beyond the grave! Nothing but so much 
water and iron and phosphorus and lime—all of 
which can be bought at a store for ninety-eight cents! 
Man a spiritual being on the high road to perfection? 
Personality the most valuable thing in the universe? 
Not according to the prevalent, pseudo-scientific 
philosophy of materialism by which the universe and 
man are interpreted. 

Once more, the religious liberal of to-day who 
would take his place on the new battle-front finds 
himself confronted by an economic and social order 
in which the individual becomes merely a cog in a 
highly mechanized civilization. There is no need to 
go into detail concerning this situation: an industrial 
system motivated by the desire for huge profits, em- 
ploying cut-throat competitive methods, concentrat- 
ing a large part of our material wealth in the hands 
of a relatively few people, robbing humanity of the 
joy of creative effort, and throwing its outworn 
human machines upon the scrap-heap to become 
public charges. Personality the one thing of infinite 
value? Not in a civilization that produces its mil- 
lions of unemployed, destroys the morale of men and 
women, robs little children of their birthright, mocks 
our ideals of human brotherhood and militates against 
international and racial good-will. 

Is this, however, all of the story? Must we stand 
passively on the new battle-front of liberal religion 
with no weapons to fight these foes: a universe which 
dwarfs man; a philosophy of materialism that robs 
man of his divinity; and an order which exalts goods 
above God, machines above men, profits above per- 
sonality? 

It was Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes who said re- 
cently: “Astronomically speaking, man is negligible.” 
To which Prof. George Albert Coe replied: ‘“Astro- 
nomically speaking, man is the astronomer.” Ah, 
there you have it! This vast, overwhelming cosmos— 
what is it all without man to probe its mysteries, 
plumb its depths, discover its laws, till its soil, harness 
its rivers and sail its seas? Remove man from the 
stage and what meaning would the great drama of 
the universe have? The stars would come nightly 
to their stations with no one to exclaim: ‘““The heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork.” The sun would throw his flaming 
fingers above the eastern horizon with no one to sing 
the praises of the dawning day. The lightning might 
smear its crooked path across the skies, but there 
would be no Franklin to bring it down to earth on his 
steel kite string. The universe minus personality? 
A useless, meaningless, purposeless thing. The 
thinker surpasses in worth any thoughts he may have; 
the sculptor is far more valuable than any figure he 
may carve; the astronomer is supreme when com- 
pared with the celestial hosts at which he gazes. 


“For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will— 
Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we greater than the soul?” 


Again, grant every premise of science which 
finds the origin of man in the lowest form of life, 
which relates him to the beast, the savage. What of 
it? Is the true measure of value to be found in origins? 
Then how valueless is music, for it began with some 
savage beating a piece of skin stretched across a hollow 
log. Throw out painting, for it originated with some 
caveman scratching crude figures on the walls of his 
shelter. Discard religion, too, for it started with 
some benighted creature kneeling in fear and trembling 
before his sacred stick or stone. But what care we 
for beginnings? Where are we going? That is the 
paramount question. And the religious liberal of 
to-day repeats the refrain of another generation: 
“Man is created in the spiritual image of God and is 
on the high road to perfection.”” In short, no matter 
whence he came, man has reached the point where he 
is an intelligent, creative, purposing being—a per- 
sonality—and “it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” 

Finally, multitudes of people are judging our 
modern economic and social order by its results. 
They are persuaded that there is something vitally 
amiss in any system which produces a situation like 
that through which we are now passing. And what 
is more, they are determined that these things shall 
not continue. They are demanding a reformation 
which shall make personality the supreme value in 
industry, in government and in international rela- 
tions. They have caught a vision of the world that is 
to be. Call it what you will—the Kingdom of God or 
“the Beloved Community,” to use John Fiske’s term. 
Nevertheless, this order which is robbing man of his 
birthright and destroying the infinite worth of per- 
sonality is going to be changed by the men and women 
who even now are fighting on the new battle-front of 
liberal religion. The issue at stake there is so clear 
that even he who runs may read. The lines are 
drawn—on one side those forces that would destroy 
the supreme worth of personality, on the other the de- 
fenders of man’s infinite value. The bugle has 
blown; the challenge has been sounde!. Let those of 
us who think that the Universalist Church has out- 
lived its usefulness because its theological battles have 
been won take our place on this new battle-front, and 
I prophesy that amid the roar and smoke of this con- 
flict our church shall renew its strength even as our 
fathers grew strong as they fought the battles of lib- 
eral religion on the old front. 

* * * 


AUTUMN REVERIES 


I do not know how such things be . 

I only know a maple tree 
In late September dims the eyes 

With sudden tears ... . that twilight skies— 
Lie like a bruise upon my heart... . 

That music stretches me apart. 


I do not know why such things are... . 

I only know a lonely star 
Is like a song dropped in the night, 

For just my ears alone... . delight 
Is mine when harvest moon dips low 

To kissastunted pineandoh.... 
I do not know the reason why. .. . 

Muriel Rubert. 
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Put Religion into Politics’ 
Frank Oliver Hall 


You are no longer strangers and aliens, but fellow- 
citizens with Christ’s people, and members of God’s 
household. Eph. 2:19. (Twentieth Century New Tes- 
tament.) 


=UST at this time the minds of all of us, unless 
perforce completely absorbed in our personal 
affairs, are largely engaged over problems. of 
$ citizenship. We are in the midst of an in- 
tensely interesting and extremely important campaign 
for the choice of the Chief Magistrate of the greatest 
republic the world has ever known, the governor of 
the most important state in this republic, and the se- 
lection of the mayor for the largest city on earth. 
This strikes me as a good occasion to discuss the re- 
lation of religion and politics, church and state, one’s 
~mem )ership in God’s household and his fellow citizen- 
ship with Christ’s people. 

I fully realize that this is a dangerous subject. 
There are thcse who are convinced that religion and 
politics should be kept separate, in water-tight com- 
partments, and should never under any circumstances 
be allowed to mingle. I sympathize but do not agree 
with this opinion. When we remember that in days 
gone by religion was established by the state, and the 
affairs of state were directed and dominated by an all- 
powerful priesthocd, that religious liberty, the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of one’s own 
conscience, was attained by our forefathers by im- 
mense suffering and great sacrifices, it is little wonder 
that people should be suspicious of any religious 
teacher or preacher who undertakes to discuss political 
questions. Let me therefore immediately relieve 
your minds. I do not propose to advise you how to 

_ vote in the approaching presidential election. I am 
not going to discuss the party platforms. But I do 
mean to emphasize certain duties and obligations that 
rest upon us as fellow citizens with Christ’s people 
and members of God’s household. 

The first obligation is that one shall exert himself 
to beecre right-minded and right-hearted upon 
questions of Christian citizenship which he with other 
members of God’s household must decide one way or 
another. One stands amazed when he thinks how 
carelessly, blunderingly, inefficiently, we fellow citi- 
zens with Christ’s people go about the selection of 
those who shall make our laws and administer our 
public affairs. Our forefathers, who created and or- 
ganized the American Commonwealth, took it for 
granted that if the choice of the rulers was put into 
the hands of the people who were to be ruled, these 
people would of course choose the wisest and the best 
among them. They took it for granted that if they, 
with immense pains and great sacrifice, produced a 
constitution and established methods by which the 
country might be justly governed by good men, the 
people would take pains to familiarize themselves 
with their rights and duties under the constitution 
and would avail themselves of the established methods 


*A sermon preached in the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, Oct. 9, 1982. 


by which the good man should be put into the right 
office. They thought that their descendants, inspired 
by the ideals of religion as proclaimed by the church 
and educated in public schools, would recognize their 
responsibility as fellow citizens with Christ’s people 
and members of God’s household. 

Well, we all know how it has worked out. The 
word politician, which was originally, and ought still 
to be, a title of honor, meaning ‘‘one skilled in political 
science and administration,’ has come to mean “‘one 
who uses politics for private advantage, a spoilsman, 
a political schemer, a crafty and artful person.’ 
I quote from the Century Dictionary. 

Something has gone wrong. The affairs of the 
Republic have not developed as our forefathers sup- 
posed they would. We all feel that. If Washington 
and Adams and Jefferson and Madison should sud- 
denly return to earth, walk into yonder door and up on 
to this platform and just look at us, I am confident, at 
any rate I hope, that we would all bow in humiliation 
at the thought of the misuse of the power which they 
placed in our hands. 

I know there are excuses, and I am prepared to 
believe that these great and wise men who entrusted 
so much power to our hands would listen to us and be 
charitable in their judgment. For instance, if Wash- 
ington should ask, ““Why did you put such and such 
a silly and characterless fellow in a position of such 
great responsibility?” if Madison should ask, ““Why 
did you entrust the administration of your laws to a 
man who in his personal life manifested contempt for 
all law?” our first excuse would be, “‘We did not know 
these men.”’ We would point out that the conditions 
which obtained in the early days of the Republic 
were quite different from those under which we live. 
In the days when the Republic was organized New 
York City was hardly more than a country village. 
The place where this church stands was pasture- 
land for cattle. There was no 249th Street. There 
was not even a First Street. There was a Fulton 
Street and a Canal Street, but north of these every- 
thing was forest or farm land. It is easy in a country 
village for everybody to know everybody else. Stop 
any intelligent-looking person on the street and say, 
“Please tell me where Peter Stuyvesant lives,” and 
he would reply instantly. Everybody knew where 
Stuyvesant lived and everybody knew very well 
what kind of man he was, whether he was wise or 
foolish, honest or a rogue, a dissipated drunkard or a 
man of character and self-control. Where everybody 
knows everybody it is comparatively easy to select a 
certain man as worthy and competent to do a certain 
piece of work or fill a certain office. But to- day, in 
this amazing city, if any one should ask you, ‘“What is 
the name of the family occupying the apartment di- 
rectly across the hall from your own?” in the great 
building sheltering a hundred families, you would 
probably be obliged to answer, “I haven’t the re- 
motest idea.’ ‘Has he a good reputation or a bad 
one?” “As far as I am concerned, he has no reputa- 
tion at all.” “Is the woman he lives with his wife 
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or some other man’s wife?” ‘Why! Why! Why! I 
supposed of course that everything was all right. 
The house is reputable. The agent seems like a 
gentleman... .” 

Well, you see what I mean. It is almost im- 
possible for us to know our nearest neighbors. There 
are too many neighbors. How easy, therefore, it is 
for A, who is an unscrupulous politician, to join with 
_ B, who is crafty and artful, and C, who is bent upon 
seeking his private advantage, and bring it about 
that Z, who is a spoilsman, shall be nominated to 
the advantage of A, B, C and Z, for a certain public 
office, when you and I know nothing about any of 
them. 

And then (and here comes the second excuse) we 
have been so engrossed, each about his own private 
business and his private duties and his private pleas- 
ures, that we have had no time and no energy to give 
to these obligations of citizenship which our fore- 
fathers when they organized this democracy imposed 
upon us. This second is a rather weak excuse, but 
there is something in it. Pity that we should ever 
forget that we are fellow citizens with Christ’s people 
and members of God’s household, but, alas, we do 
forget. Ifa person does not attend to his own private 
affairs, his own special business, no one will attend to 
it for him and everything will go to wreck. The farmer 
who does not cultivate his own potato patch but 
spends his time at the corner grocery talking politics, 
will probably get small potatoes and few, and his 
family will go hungry. Therefore we have fallen into 
the way of letting those who have no fields to cul- 
tivate, but live on the industry of those who do cul- 
tivate fields, gather in the back room of the grocery 
or saloon or speakeasy to determine for us the policies 
of our government and select those who shall ad- 
minister these policies for the benefit, not of Christ’s 
people or the members of God’s household, but for the 
benefit of the Devil’s people and members of the 
household of sin. 

It ought to be perfectly apparent by now that 
it is high time that the fellow citizens with Christ’s 
people and members of God’s household, unless the 
ship of state is to go on to the rocks, exert themselves 
to the end that the captain who stands on the bridge, 
and the engineer down below out of sight who in- 
spects and operates the machinery, to the last man 
before the mast, who may be called at any moment to 


perform heroic and self-sacrificing duty, shall be the . 


right kind of men. And if we do not exert ourselves, 
however difficult that may be, then the responsibility 
for the consequences can not be shunted on to the 
shoulders of the politicians, meaning not those who 
are skilled in political science and administration, but 
spoilsmen, political schemers, crafty and artful per- 
sons whom we have permitted to occupy positions of 
power. The ultimate responsibility belongs tous. 

A short time before his death, President Eliot 
of Harvard College, not only a great administrator 
but one of the most careful and conscientious thinkers 
of our era, made an address which he entitled, ““How 
to Save the Soul of America.” This was in the era 
of our greatest prosperity, before the depression had 
struck us, but even then this wise man was obviously 
apprehensive of approaching catastrophe. ‘“The buoy- 


ant self-confidence of the American people repels any 
suggestion of degeneracy or decline. ‘God’s in His 
heaven; all’s right with the world,’ has been the favorite 
verse of American orators. The critical condition of 
the world since the war has, however, inclined many 
thoughtful Americans to more sober and apprehensive 
estimate. They see their country confronted by new 
and alarming perils. Never was a nation so tempted 
to put its trust in riches and have no God but Mam- 
mon. The Devil has set America, as he did the youth- 
ful Jesus, where the kingdoms of this world lie at its 
feet, and the tempter says, ‘‘All these things will I 
give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 
Many foreign observers and critics have not hesitated 
to express the conclusion that we have become hope- 
lessly degraded by our prosperity. ‘Every one 
knows,” writes one, ‘that the American on every 
floor of his skyscraper, praying to the dollar as his 
God, is separated by oceans from all idealism.” A 
still more candid comment was made in conversation 
by a distinguished Canadian scholar during a brief 
visit to this country. With no thought of exaggera- 
tion, and without qualification, he remarked, “The 
fact is that your country is going straight to hell, 
and you are so big and so fat that you do not know 
ice 

Well, we have had our taste of hell and apparent- 
ly we are to sup on that broth for another winter. 
That will do us no harm if we do not spend our time 
wringing our hands and moaning, but listen with 
open minds to the lessons which God Almighty is in- 
tent upon our learning even if He has to brand it on 
us with a hot iron. What is the way out of all our 
distresses? 

What is God Almighty trying to say to us? I 
think I know. This tremendous economic catastrophe 
came upon us almost as if God had reached out His 
hand into the midst of the hurrying, shouting, grab- 
bing, gabbling multitude, each one intent upon get- 
ting more and more and more—money, soft raiment, 
gorgeous gems, and pleasure, pleasure, pleasure—as 
if God had reached out His hand and cried: ‘Wait! 
Stop long enough to realize that you are fellow citi- 
zens with Christ’s people and members of God’s 
household.” 

Divorce religion and politics, is: that what God 
wants? Nay, he wants us to put religion into polities. 
Oh, I am not advocating an established church. 
“Fellow citizens with Christ’s people,’ what does 
that mean? This: The people to whom these words 
were struck out were all on fire with the idea that 
Christ had put into their minds: the religion of Jesus. 
God is and we are His people. This world is one room 
in God’s house. We can and ought, at home, in . 
business, in government, everywhere, to live together 
as if we really are children of God and members of one 
family. So shall His kingdom come and His will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. That is what God 
wants, and He has made it possible for you and me to 
lend a hand in the accomplishment of this great desire. 
How? By taking religion out of politics? Nay, 
by putting it in. 

Just what does that mean? A reunion of church 
and state? Priests in the public schools teaching the 
children doctrines of vicarious atonement and fore- 
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ordination? Bishops in our Senate as England has 
them in her House of Lords? A thousand times, No! 
What then? Well, let one who is not a priest, or as 
far as I know a member of any particular church, say 
it forme. Roger Babson is a hard-headed economist. 
His business is to deal with banks and bonds and fi- 
nancial problems. From time to time he issues a 
letter to his constituents. Here is one entitled, ‘‘Cur- 
ing Depression.”’” He has much to say that seems 
sensible, but his closing sentences are the ones that 
apply to the present consideration. “The need of the 
hour is to change the hearts of all classes—rich and 
poor. New motives, new purposes and higher ambi- 
tions must precede a return of prosperity. This calls 
for Christian education in our homes, schools and 
colleges.”” And let me add, I am sure with Babson’s 
approval, the application of Christian principles in 
domestic life, social life, business life, political life. 
The salvation of our country and of the world 
from the present intolerable situation depends not 
upon a particular solution of the tariff question, or 
the labor question, or the questions pertaining to the 
gold standard. Important as these questions may 
be, they would all take care of themselves if, and only, 
in our heart of hearts we became convinced that we 
are all fellow citizens with Christ’s people and mem- 
bers of God’s household. How is that to be brought 
about? By Christian education in homes, schools and 
colleges, says Babson. What does that mean? That 
we shall all go to studying intensely the book of Gene- 
sis, the laws of Moses and the Epistles of Paul? Well, 
we might do worse. Our forefathers obtained a deep 
insight into life and inspiration by that method. 
But American history is as much a part of sacred his- 
tory as the book of Chronicles, and the Constitution of 
the United States is more important for us to know 
in our day than the laws of Moses among the Hebrews. 
God reigns. His will is law. He has revealed His 
will to men of old and to the men of America. The 
Constitution of the United States is a sacred docu- 
ment, and it is vastly more important that you as 
an American citizen should know its contents than it 
is that you should be familiar with the contents of 
the book of Deuteronomy. Iam morally certain that 
the average citizen who prides himself on his superior 
intelligence knows practically nothing about Deuter- 
onomy, which is of no great importance to us, and I 
am equally certain that he knows as little about the 


Constitution and fundamental laws of our own coun- , 


try, as little about the sacred history of America as 
he does about the sacred history of Israel, and that is 
a great shame. I wish we could organize right here 
in this church a group of people, the bigger the better, 
who would meet on Sunday as a religious exercise, just 
as our fellow citizens the Jews are meeting during the 
holiday season to study their ancient sacred scripture, 
to study our sacred scripture and our sacred history 
reverently, gratefully, sincerely, as a part of the re- 
vealed will of the Eternal. I would have such a meet- 
ing from week to week opened with prayer and the 
singing of a patriotic hymn, and close with, “I pledge 
allegiance to my flag and the principles for which it 
stands.” I wish as a part of religious education that 
we might impress upon the minds and hearts of the 
men and women who should so gather, that any 


American citizen who conducts himself in such a way 
as to bring a reproach upon his citizenship, any one 
who for his own private profit or advancement casts 
his vote or his influence for a candidate unworthy, 
any one who accepts an office not as a trust from God 
but for his personal gain, any business man who con- 
ducts his affairs to the injury of his fellow citizens, is 
as much a traitor to his country, is as much a coward 
and a renegade, as the soldier who refuses at the com- 
mand of his superior officer to follow his flag over the 
top, but hides in a hole to save his contemptible 
life. 

During the World War, when the call came for 
troops to go out and fight to make the world safe for 
democracy, you will recall how the young men re- 
sponded. We gathered in our church and sang to- 
gether, and prayed together, and sent them forth with 
tears and cheers. Some never came back, and those 
that did we welcomed home with joy and sped them on 
their way. You will recall how the women of our 
church gathered day by day in our parish house to 
work for the Red Cross. They gave up their per- 
sonal pleasures and toiled with joy for a common 
cause. You will remember how some of our wise, 
generous and powerful citizens enlisted at the call at 
the country and served in various capacities for a dollar 
a year. We were all filled and thrilled and possessed 
by the spirit of sacrifice which is the spirit of Christ. 
We felt ourselves, as never before, to be fellow citizens 
se Christ’s people and mem bers of God’s house- 

old. 

Well, thank God, the war is over, but the after- 
math, the consequences of the war, are not over. 
Our fellow citizens are suffering as much to-day all 
over the land as our armies suffered in France. 

We dreamed and hoped that this fine spirit of 
fellowship, friendship and mutual service would en- 
dure. We thought that the old days of grab and 
greed, one class trying to profit at the expense of 
another class, that all this was being burned up in the 
fires of patriotism. That spirit has not lasted. We 
have lost something, omitted something. President 
Ehot was an unemotional Unitarian, but he declared 
that the great need of the time is ‘“‘a genuine revival 
of rational religion.” Religion? What is it? Sub- 
scription to a theological creed? Going through cer- 
tain ceremonies and genuflections? No. Religion 
is righteousness. Religion is justice, sympathy, 
loyalty to one’s highest ideals. Religion is love made 
manifest. ‘Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels and have not love, I am become as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” ‘All the 
law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 

Cries Roger Babson, ‘The need of the hour is to 
change the hearts of all classes—rich and_ poor.” 
What does that mean? We need to love what God 
loves and hate what God hates. 

Let us then reconsecrate ourselves to the service 
of God through the service of America. Let us sing 
together, study together, pray together, work together, 
for the common good. Let us forget our individual 
happiness as we did fifteen years ago, and never again 
lose sight of the fact that we are fellow citizens with 
Christ and members of God’s household. 
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Changing Cars at Niagara 


Johannes 


SHIH last time I was near Niagara Falls I did 
Rey} not see them, for I was busy reporting the 
General Convention of Universalists at 
ea} §=Buffalo. And the last time I came past the 
Falls in the daytime I did not see them for I had my 
head down writing and the porter failed to call me 
when we stopped at Falls View. Soit was with pleasure 
that I discovered that I was to have four hours be- 
tween trains at Suspension Bridge when I was on my 
way from Peoria to Middleport, N. Y. The four 
hours developed into six. It appeared that the train 
on the Falls Road behaved differently on Mondays, 
running “extra’”’ instead of on schedule and picking up 
job lots of cars. 

I left Chicago on the Exposition Flyer, having 
space on a special Niagara Falls car which lies over 
for the day. It was full of happy people taking vaca- 
tion trips, some from California, as I discovered by 
their broadcasting after I was in my berth, and others 
from Kansas City, as I discovered from the low con- 
versation of a tourist agent and the porter near my left 
ear. 


All the morning I was running across some of 
these tourists at the Falls, but at noon I left them. It 
is a happy idea of the Pullman Company to render 
this type of service at the Grand Canyon, Niagara 
and other places, for the car that lies over serves as 
a home for the visitors during their stay. 

It is a different Niagara from what it was in the 
old days. Now one can do sight-seeing by himself— 
wander around leisurely and take it easy. In other 
words, Niagara is no longer a commercial speculation, 
it is the possession of all the people. The State of 
New York has made a state park of the choicest ob- 
servation points, and Canada has done the same 
thing. 

I started down Falls Street from the station at 
Niagara Falls, U. S. A., not knowing and not caring 
what I saw first. I struck Prospect Park and in a 
moment was in full view of the whole thing, American 
Fall, Luna Fall, Horseshoe Fall, Canadian cliffs, 
rapids above the falls, and rapids below the falls. It 
was magnificent but overwhelming, and I soon stepped 
back and sat down. 

Then slowly I began my walk through the park, 
taking the better way of seeing Niagara a bit at a time. 
Most of the visitors were moving rapidly from one 
show place to another, paying no attention to what 
was in between. It was the things in between in 
which I found the deepest joy. In other years I 
have gone down the elevator to the foot of the falls, 
put on a suit and walked out over slippery boards, 
taken the trip in the steamboat, the Maid of the Mist, 
walked over to Canada, and done the lower rapids by 
electric train. All those things are worth while, and 
I imagine that the modern drive around in one’s own 
automobile or taxi is well worth while too. But this 
day I felt the need of diluting Niagara with something 
else. Its vastness hit me too hard. And I preferred to 


be by myself. So every path with a sign I avoided 
and every bypath I turned into. 

Those familiar with Niagara know that the Horse- 
shoe Fall and American Fall are separated by islands, 
the largest of which is Goat Island, half a mile long, 
a quarter of a mile wide, containing seventy acres. 
It lies in the rushing river above the falls and runs 
down to the very edge of the abyss. In early times, 
a settler who claimed to own it placed his stock there 
for the winter to prevent wolves from carrying the 
animals off, but the weather was unusually severe and 
all died except a tough old goat. Hence it was 
named ‘Goat Island.” It was on Goat Island and 
on its neighbors, Green Island and the Three Sisters, 
that I spent the best part of the morning, walking, 
resting, noticing the trees, wild flowers and birds, 
sitting beside little channels of the river, getting the 
little views, and then going on to the great sights. 

I doubt if I ever would have got out of the tourist 
mood and into the easy-going mood if it had not been 
for the ducks and the gulls. As I stood at the edge of 
the chasm and watched the plunging waters, I saw a 
gull fly through the clouds of spray and settle peace- 
fully on a rock between the two mighty cataracts. 
There the gull found repose. Walking up the path 
along the river, I saw three ducks flying over the swirl- 
ing waters just before they took their terrible leap, 
and the ducks appeared to light at the edge of one of 
the islands. That seemed odd, for the tradition is 
that if the powerful current once fastens upon you. 
above the falls, you are gone. How could ducks live 
there? I asked a policeman if there were many ducks 
and he said yes. “They live here all winter.” So I 
followed the ducks—taking the bridge, however. 
They eluded me around the upper end of Green Island, 
but later I saw a pair—common black ducks, or black 
mallards as the books call them—shooting away from 
me up stream in eddies and breasting currents that 
seemed beyond their little strength. I sat down and 
watched them feeding in pools between the islands, 
diving to the bottom for the growth which meant life 
forthem. There was really nothing unusual about it. 
By obeying the law of their being, and the law of the 
river, they found life instead of death in the current 
of Niagara just above the falls. There probably are 
a great many things which now mean death that might 
mean life to us if we understood a little more about 
them. These amazing wild creatures—how they 
obey the law! 

Niagara is such an exception that some wild 
creatures are fooled by it and pay the penalty. My 
western New York brother tells me that migrating 
swans often light on the surface of the river above the 
falls and despite their struggles are unable to get into 
the air again and so are dashed to death. 

There was a false dandelion plant also which 
surprised me. It made its home in a crevice of a rock 
that stuck up in the channel above the Luna Fall. 
I could hardly believe my eyes. I clambered down 
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on some rocks to get nearer and see what brave thing 
it was that was making this show in a maelstrom not 
over thirty feet from the plunge. Yes, it was the 
false dandelion. It was no starved or parched speci- 
men either. That little seed knew a good thing when 
it landed there. For years some bit of disintegrating 
rock and vegetable mold had been in preparation. 
When the winged seed landed it laid hold of its home. 
‘Perhaps the spray wet it down at once. And all this 
Season when farmers have been hauling water for cattle 
this seed has had the entire water output of the Great 
Lakes to call on. 

I observed the willows, too, hanging out over the 
various channels of the river, clinging to the bank, 
looking down continually into what might be death 
to them but was in fact their life, too. One brave 
little willow almost peeped over the Luna Fall. 

Among the little islands there are many places 
where one can be alone—paths that tourists do not 
frequent, quiet places where one can rejoice in the wild 
honeysuckle, butter and eggs, purple asters, fleabane, 
goldenrod, thimbleberry and other wild flowers that 
nature planted, besides the snowdrops, barberries, 
and various shrubs planted by man. 

In several places benches were so placed that one 
looked up the stormy channel to where sky and tossing 
waters met. In other places one looked through ever- 
greens and got the magnificent Canadian shore with 
perhaps a bit of the more majestic Horseshoe or Cana- 
dian Fall—and everywhere the drifting clouds of spray. 


Goat Island was a burial place for Indian chiefs 
and for Indian maidens who made the sacrificial 
plunge over the falls as a religious rite. It was re- 
garded as the abode of the Great. Spirit. Botanists 
have listed 400 plants and trees on it. One writer 
(Basil Hunt) has declared it the most beautiful spot 
in America. 

The amount of water that may be diverted from 
the falls for power purposes is strictly limited by 
treaty between the United States and Canada. There 
seems to be no longer danger of commercial interests 
gobbling up Niagara and destroying its beauty. 
Too many people realize now that beauty pays. Two 
million people frequently visit Niagara Falls during a 
year. 
General Jadwin, once Chief of Engineers of the 
U. S. A., reassures us concerning the destruction of 
Niagara by itself. Some people have believed that 
the recession of the Horseshoe Fall eventually would 
create such a deep notch that its symmetry would be 
gone, and possibly it would be transformed into cas- 
cades. Inasmuch as the American Fall is ten feet 
higher than the Canadian, it has been suggested that 
the latter eventually would drain the American Fall 
and leave it bare. General Jadwin shows that the 
rate of recession is slow, that the Horseshoe Fall is 
cutting back at a decreasing rate, and that the rate 


‘will continue to decrease. 


Our children’s children probably will not be de- 
prived of Niagara Falls. 


The Free Church of America for all Liberals 


Charles R. Joy 


<1} E comments upon the plan fora Free Church 
of America have been exceedingly interest- 
ing. Some criticism has been publicly ex- 
22 pressed on the ground that the commission’s 
plan is a very futile gesture, a poor substitute, indeed, 
for the robust ideal of organic merger. This is an 
encouraging sign. It is, I believe, an indication of 
the prevailing sentiment in both Universalist and 
Unitarian communions regarding the desirability of 
organic merger. I can not share the expressed 
opinion that the West is for organic merger and the 
East is opposed to it. In my travels among the 
churches I find no such division of opinion. My pro- 
found conviction is that the large majority in both 
fellowships, both East and West, are ready for this 
step as quickly as it can be taken. 

In this group I personally belong. For years I 
have worked and spoken for the closest possible union 
among our Congregational bodies. I want to see 
Universalists, Congregationalists, Christians, Ethical 
Culturists, Hicksite Quakers, Community Churches, 
Unitarians, and others brought together in a single 
great free fellowship. I heartily approved of the Joint 
Statement intended to bring Congregationalists and 
Universalists together. I heartily approve of the 
Congregational-Christian merger. I have worked 
for a closer co-operation between Universalists, Uni- 
terians, and Friends. On January 24, 1929, I was the 
minister of All Souls Church in Lowell, itself a federa- 
tion of Congregationalists and Unitarians, when the 


North Middlesex Conference of Unitarian Churches 
and the Merrimac Valley Conference of Universalist 
Churches met in joint session to consider the possibility 
of organic merger. Stirring addresses were given by 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall for the Universalists and Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot for the Unitarians. The resolutions 
committee, of which I was a member, then introduced a 
resolution to the effect that the time had now come, in 
the opinion of the joint conference, to take steps 
“with a view to the organic union of these two liberal 
fellowships.” The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 

I have had no reason to change my opinion since 
becoming a “‘salaried official of the denomination.” 
I am still of the same opinion. I am definitely for 
the organic merger of the two fellowships as a step 
towards more organic merging with other fellowships 
in the future, just as far as the process can be carried 
without the sacrifice of freedom and the inviolable 
integrity of every man’s conviction, however con- 
servative, however radical. I believe in my neigh- 
bor’s sincerity of purpose and depth of conviction as 
I believe in my own. 

Now all this is of no importance to any one, ex- 
cept as I belong to the little group of salaried officials 
which is accused of obstructing the movement for 
union. There are, out of eighteen members on the 
Joint Commission, three salaried officials on the Uni- 
tarian side, and only one on the Universalist side. 
The resolution of the Western Unitarian Conference 
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that no more than three salaried denominational 
officials should sit on the commission from each fel- 
lowship was wholly unnecessary in this instance. 
And there are others, even among the salaried cfficials, 
who are ready for organic merging when it can be 
accomplished without disaster. 

Why, then, can it not be accomplished at once? 
Because, in the view of the commission, minorities 
as well as majorities must be considered. I believe 
we could effect an organic merger quickly enough if 
we were willing to exclude from it the ultra-conserva- 
tive minorities and the ultra-radical minorities in 
both groups. This the commission has been unwill- 
ing to contemplate. We do not want to lose from the 
new plan a single sincere adherent of either group. 
We have tentatively adopted a platform which we 

believe will satisfy all groups in such a federation as 
the commission proposes. But to find a platform 
upon which all groups would be willing to stand in an 
organic merger is another matter, the difficulty of 
which can not be appreciated by one who has not sat 
upon such a commission as that which has been 
wrestling with this problem. 

Neither denomination has ever committed itself 
to any plan for organic merger. The American Uni- 
tarian Association voted to appoint a commission to 
“look into the practicabiilty of uniting these two com- 
munions for the common good.” The Universalist 
General Convention likewise voted to appoint a com- 
mission to confer with the Unitarian commission 
about this matter. This, however, is not committing 
either denomination to anything further than con- 
sideration of amerger. The project recommended by 
the Joint Commission was approved by the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association last 
May. The Universalist General Convention has had 
no meeting since the commission’s report, and so has 
taken no action. Dr. Stanard Dow Butler in a recent 
letter has expressed his belief that the report submitted 
can not represent the unanimous sentiment of the 
Joint Commission, and has called for a minority report. 
So far as I am aware, and I have attended all meetings 
of the Joint Commission, there is no minority report. 
While there have been a few absentees at each meet- 
ing, the discussions and votes would indicate that the 
commission is unanimous in believing that this is the 
best possible plan which they can devise for closer 
co-operation at the present time. 

It is, perhaps, a little unfortunate that some of 
our brethren can not be patient until the full report 
of the commission has been published. It is a little 
unfortunate that the commission can not report de- 
cisions before they are reached, and achievements 
before they are accomplished. If the brethren will be 
patient until the full report of the commission 1s 
at hand, and the full implications of the plan are known, 
then many of the criticisms, quite natural at this stage 
in the developments, will prove to be pointless. In 
part the commission itself by its preliminary state- 
ment is responsible for the misunderstanding. Cer- 
tain sentences in this announcement are susceptible 
to interpretations not intended by the commission. 
It is far from the intention of the commission to 
recommend that the entire organization of both de- 
nominations should be preserved intact. On the 


contrary, from the very outset the members of the 
commission have been working laboriously at the 
very difficult and intricate business of finding ways 
and means of merging departmental enterprises and 
major denominational projects. This takes much 
time and thought, but measurable progress has al- 
ready been made in the way of plans for united en- 
deavor. 

The most discerning thing that has yet been said 
about the plan of the commission has been said, in 
my judgment, by the Editor of the Christian Leader in 
the issue of October 8: “Things that belong together 
will grow together if given favorable conditions. A 
federation of churches is bound to become a union of 
churches if the federation is a success. It does not 
even have to be passed on officially. Silently it be- 
comes a fact.”” That is my opinion also. I am for 
the present plan because I thoroughly believe that it 
is a long step towards organic union, and not a step 
away from it. As we begin working together in the 
way which this plan suggests we shall find that we 
belong together, and the next steps will come natu- 
rally and surely. My plea to those who are saying 
that the plan does not go far enough is that they be- 
ware lest they endanger the high ideal that they and I 
share by criticising the plan which in the minds of 
the commission may naturally lead in time to the 
very fruition which they long to see. We have not 
yet begun to exhaust the possibilities of co-operation 
and union within the bounds of the commission’s plan. 
Until that plan begins to cramp our efforts and desires 
for union, let us see what can be accomplished by the 
plan itself. Working together we shall learn to love 
one another, and to those that love one another all 
things are possible. 

In March, 1928, the Detroit Chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League held a meeting to discuss the possible 
unity of the Congregational, Universalist, and Uni- 
tarian fellowships. Three clergymen representing 
these denominations discussed the question. The 
chapter then voted to send its felicitations to the 
joint meeting of the commissions on unity of these 
churches, which was to be held in April of that year 
in Washington, and expressed the hope that “as a 
result of these deliberations there may come, in the 
immediate future, closer fellowship and co-operation, 
and ultimately organic union.” The joint meeting 
at Washington addressed by the Detroit Chapter 
accomplished little if anything. But the present 
Joint Commission, working for two of these fellow- 
ships, has given strength to the hope expressed by the 
Detroit laymen. As a result of its deliberations it 
looks now as if there might come, in the immediate 
future, closer fellowship and co-operation, and per- 
haps ultimately organic union. 

Not a futile gesture, then, but a plighting of 
troth to one another that shall lead, I trust, to the 
sacrament of marriage. 


* * * 


Calendar notice, with minister’s name spared: 
Mr. Blank will preach upon 
“Things to Fear.” 
Collection for the American Unitarian 
Association. 
—Hachange. 
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Universalism and Other Things in Vermont---II 
Harriet G. Yates 


E beauty along the way I have not men- 
tioned—but it was all there. Each new day 
brought more glorious colors to the wood- 
land—great splashes of scarlets and gold, rus- 
set and deepred. Many a tree by the roadside seemed 
the model for a child’s crayon book—half red, half 
yellow. Against the even green of the pines and 
hemlocks, yellow birches and varicolored maples 
stood out in bold relief. Turning one of those many 
bends in the road, we saw perched high above us the 
scene which Bliss Carman must have visioned when 
he wrote his ““Trees.”’ The last line came back to us 
often as we journeyed, “On the crown of a hill for all 
to see, God planted a scarlet maple tree.’”’ And so 
He had, many of them for us to enjoy. 

Until to-day we had had no rain. But as we 
finished our meeting in the Stockbridge church, and 
drove Mrs. Mussey back to her pleasant home, we 
had enough and to spare. The clay hill from the 
church to the main road was treacherous for one who 
had had no previous driving experience in the rain. 
But the gravel road was better, and we turned the 
Chevie toward Bethel knowing that there we would 
find a warm welcome in spite of inclement weather. 

And we did. With his ever ready smile and en- 
veloping friendliness, Mr. Harvey met us at the door. 
Close at his heels Mrs. Harvey appeared, her arm in a 
sling. ‘“‘No, nothing serious,” she replied to our in- 
stant question. ‘‘Caught my heel on the church 
platform, slipped and sprained the arm. It will be 
better soon, and in the meantime Mr. Harvey does 
much of the work.” It was a true picture of this 
genial pastor, useful anywhere. Very humble, too 
much so, many say, but far better that than one of the 
high pressure salesmen of religion that we have en- 
countered. 

Around the parsonage supper table the teachers 
of the school assembled—three older ones, the other 
six young girls, all of them interested and eager to do 
well. Not always knowing how best to handle situa- 
tions, but willing to be shown. I do believe that 
everywhere a little more mature minds should do the 
teaching work of the church, but if these folk shirk 
their responsibilities, how fine it is that the cream of 
the younger generation can be enlisted. It was a 
profitable evening in spite of the storm. 

The next morning we were awakened by the sun 
streaming through our window. Before us was a 
lovely hill, trees of every autumn hue covering it. 
At its foot cows grazed in the pasture lands. Gladly 
would we have spent weeks here! As we appeared 
for a late breakfast Mrs. Harvey said: “Must you 
hurry right off? We thought if you could stay till 
afternoon we would put up a picnic lunch and find 
some lovely hilltop to enjoy it.”” Nothing could have 
pleased us more, and we could still make Rochester 
by 6.30. 

We visited both Congregational and Universalist 
churches before starting out. The school meets in 
the former throughout the year, while the church 
service alternates between the two. We had to admit 


that our building had the lovelier auditorium, but 
that is not the only point to be considered. 

Somewhere between South Randolph and East 
Bethel we picnicked. We “climbed the highest 
mountain,” but the wind would not allow us to re- 
main. Each peak in turn was named for us, and 
they quite surrounded our vantage point. But it was 
in a little sheltered glen, beside a sparkling stream and 
close to a tiny grove of balm of Gilead trees, that we 
emptied the two great baskets of good things. We 
who spend our lives in cities only half live, only half 
know what the world has to offer us. Here in these 


quiet places I realized what I had missed, and always . 


will miss if I continue to eke out my existence in the 
skelter of the traffic and whistles and railroads. I 
am frequently tempted to ask for a rural parish. 
Heaven knows there is plenty of work to be done 
there, and few enough who are willing to do it. And 
look at the returns if one knows how to appreciate 
Nature’s gifts! 

Just as the village lights were being lit we reached 
Rochester. The parsonage is next to the church, with 
great sentinel trees before it. As we stopped the car 
the door opened, and Mr. Coffin was there to greet 
us. Original plans were to have supper at the church, 
but the days had grown cold, and churches are dif- 
ficult places to heat, especially on Saturday nights. 
So the parsonage dining table served as the center 
about which the teachers gathered, and a great fire in 


~ the fireplace crackled and sputtered to keep us com- 


pany. Instead of the proverbial beans, we had red 
flannel hash, and it was delicious. Margaret says 
she has had it before, but not I. That was not all, 
to be sure. Only one dish at a Vermont board? Ney- 
er! There were eight of us around that table, and 
three at a smaller one. Between courses we were sup- 
plied with stories to tell, in true party fashion. But 
when the dishes were cleared off, and the table pushed 
back, we talked shop for over two hours. Our case 
of books was thoroughly examined. Courses were 
reviewed, worship elements discussed, questions of 
ways and means. The superintendent here, a college 
graduate, lives two miles away on a farm. Others 
live a similar distance. Several had walked in. 
Two or three were young girls, one young man, the 
rest women. And they are doing a fine piece of work, 
we judged. They have their problems; being pastor 
of a federated church is not an easy task, and to the 
workers in one there are like difficulties. But they 
were doing the best they could. No one ean do more. 
It was close to midnight when we climbed the stairs 
to the guest room. 

Breakfast the next morning was an hour early 
to accommodate us. We certainly appreciated what 
this meant to a parsonage family. But in spite of the 
rush, Mr. Coffin, who is one of Vermont’s poets, had 
not forgotten his promise, and brought to the breakfast 
table for each of us a collection of his gems called 
“Harth Hunger.” 

It was over a fifty-mile drive to Washington, 
where I had to take the morning service, so we were 
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soon on our way. One who does not know Vermont 
needs to realize that the ranges run north and south, 
and in most cases there is no crossing them. So from 
Rochester we had to go back through Stockbridge and 
Bethel, across the gap, and up the other side of the 
range of hills to Washington. As the crow flies it was 
very close, but we were not traveling that way. 

Washington is a very tiny village eight miles 
south of Barre. Mr. Simmons has been there many 
years. He seems to suit the community, and is cer- 
tainly fond of the people. The generosity of the Calef 
family has made the church financially firm, yet we 
were not a little surprised and disturbed to discover 
that no offering was taken at the church service, and 
no plates were in evidence for those who cared to give. 
People call it an endowed parish, but we soon learned 
that the loyal preacher ekes out his family needs by 
caring for the public buildings in town, and the son 
and daughter, who attend high school in Barre, have 
to walk one way regularly—eight full miles. 

At the morning service I tried to bring a forward 
look: what other schools are doing, and how; what the 
responsibility of the church is to the school; the need 
for making certain that we are interpreting the liberal 
faith to our boys and girls and young people. I had 
vague doubts as I saw the Cook material. Mr. Sim- 
mons had explained that the school had nothing to 
draw on except what the pupils brought, another case 
of a church not knowing what things are of first im- 
portance. Clarence, Junior, was soloist at the ser- 
vice, singing a familiar gospel hymn, quite out of 
keeping with the liberal philosophy. But it was well 
received and seemed to be all that was asked. He has 
a fine voice, and is a keen youngster, and I prophesy 
great things for him. 

The school boasts only three classes, which all 
meet for an assembly period prior to classes. Mar- 
garet and I were each called upon, and each tock refuge 
in a story. The usual form of service was followed 
from the old Universalist “‘Altar’’—a book long since 
out of use in most parishes. 

Following the service, Mr. and Mrs. Simmons 
and the only other teacher, who also teaches in the 
grade school, met for a few moments. The teacher 
we found was using Closely Graded material, and find- 
ing it quite usable. We left her a copy of the Group 
Graded to look over, and left also the primary set 
of the same series with Mrs. Simmons. It costs a 
little more than Cook’s, but it is worth a great deal 
more. 

There were other guests for dinner, from Wood- 
stock, so Mrs. Simmons had her hands full with dinner 
to prepare after Sunday school. It was a bounteous 
repast, and, since she likes company, no apparent 
effort. Before we had finished there was the honk 
of an automobile horn outside, and Mr. Simmons, 
looking up, spied the State Superintendent and went 
out to talk with him. Presently he returned with the 
information that Mr. Pennoyer was on his way to 
preach at North Tunbridge and would come back to 
take supper with us. We were finishing the dinner 
dishes when he arrived, and since he was to preach at 
Williston that evening and wanted Mr. and Mrs. 
Simmons and “the young ladies” to accompany him, 
supper was hurried on to the table. We declined the 


‘on the Rey. and Mrs. John Kimball. 


honor, knowing that there were letters to be written, 
reports to be made, and a long drive did not appeal 
to us when it filled such a large part of each day’s 
program. But Mr. and Mrs. Simmons were glad of 
the opportunity. 

Next morning we discovered that Mr. Pennoyer 
had spent the night, and was on hand to eat breakfast 
with us. But after that our ways separated, he 
going south and we north. Dagmar and her brother 
had left for high school at 6.30, and in the hurry Dag- 
mar had forgotten her lunch, so we offered to take it 
to her at the high school in Barre. On the way we 
called with Mr. Simmons at the Calef home. We 
were sorry not to meet the daughter, who is the church 
organist. 

We had heard of the fine things that were being 
done in the Barre church school, so were not surprised 
to discover that Mr. Williams had allotted our time 
very carefully. Conferences with the primary and 
kindergarten teachers were planned from 4 to 5.30. 
After a delicious lunch with Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
in their lovely home, we drove to Williamstown to call 
Only Mrs. 
Kimball was at home, but we were happy to meet her 
and get first-hand the story of our old church there, 
a church that was “given away!’ This week’s paper 
tells of the death of the Kimballs in a tragic accident. 
They were much beloved by Congregationalists and 
Universalists alike, and will be sorely missed in their 
home community. . 

Back at the Barre parsonage we found Beatrix 
Park waiting for us, as well as Lois Gladding, one of 
our summer family at Ferry Beach. Barre is for- 
tunate to have the guiding genius of Beatrix during 
this interim. Like countless other folk just out of 
college and graduate school, she is awaiting a position. 
In the meantime she is not above giving her time to 
her own home church. Instead of just teaching she 
will train a departmental superintendent and coach 
teachers. Then when fortune beckons her in another 
direction she will have left people who are able to 
carry on. It will be a worth-while service. 

At 6 o’clock Mrs. Williams, Beatrix, Margaret 
and I drove out to Berlin Pond, where the Girls 
Alliance of the church were to have supper together, 
at the summer camp of one of the members. Spa- 
ghetti, frankfurts, rolls, pickles, coffee and cookies 
were disposed of with relish, and we enjoyed making 
the acquaintance of two long tablesful of fine young 
women who are allied with the Barre church. 

When we again reached the parsonage we found 
teachers of junior and intermediate classes there, 
plus Jeffrey Campbell, who was on his way back 
to New York State. He had stopped unexpectedly, 
but was made most welcome. Our discussions con- 
cerned specific classes, in some cases trying to line up 
new teachers, in others better materials. We talked 
of through-the-week projects, and Mr. Williams told 
of his hope to have a group working on miniature 
drama through the aid of marionettes. Far into the 
night our planning took us, and it was close to mid- 
night when we left to spend the night with some 
friends of Margaret’s. 

Soon we were on our way to the Montpeliers, 
East and North. They are listed as dormant in the 
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Year Book, but that never means there are no loyal 
Universalists thereabouts. At East Montpelier we 
were chagrined to see such evidences of vandalism— 
every stained-glass window riddled by stones. The 
door was open, so we entered. Musty, untidy, and 
sadly.in need of repair, but still a church, built by 
loving and sacrificial hands wherein men might wor- 
ship God, kept up by other devoted folks, and now 
treated with the utmost disrespect. We decided that 
that community above all others needs a church— 
one that teaches respect, if nothing more. Are there 
no loyal far-sighted people there who will give the 
church its rightful place in the community? 

Only a few miles farther we came to the local 
store of Walter J. Coates, editor of Vermont’s famous 
“Driftwind,’ connoisseur of the works of poets and 
poetesses, graduate of our own theological school at 
St. Lawrence, and interested in keeping real lib- 
eralism alive among these everlasting hills. We spent 
an hour with him talking about churches and folks, 
looking about his store, examining his printing press, 
and glancing through copies of “Driftwind.”’ An 
interesting man, keen, alert, appreciative. He told 
us of the attempts being made to revive both these 
churches. Let us hope something may come of it. 

In East Calais there is a community church 
shared by all the folks of the town. It is no more 
ours than it is Methodist or Congregational or Bap- 
tist. We called at the home of the school superin- 
tendent, finding his wife at home. She was glad we 
had stopped. In the course of conversation she said 
the folks there felt out of sympathy with us because 
we took no part in the interdenominational programs 
in the state. Their church, being very much mixed, 
affiliated with no single denomination, but tried to get 
all their help from interdenominational sources, and 
it grieved them to realize constantly that Universalist 
forces in the state did not share in these joint programs. 
Here was a new point of view. In all fairness I had to 
admit that were I in their place I should most likely 
do and feel the same way. But I felt it right to tell 
her that though Vermont Universalists may not co- 
operate in interdenominational programs, the na- 
tional organization is doing all it can to persuade its 
schools that that is the correct course to follow. To 
talk co-operation and not to practise it would be a very 
poor rule. We assured Mrs. Dwinell of our interest 
and told her that we would do what we could to urge 


our state association to put in an appearance at the . 


interdenominational state conventions and endeavor 
to play an active part there. Most of our Vermont 
parishes are small. Half of them are federated. What 
near-sighted humans we should be if we could not see 
the value of getting together where there is common 
eround. And let no one think there is no common 
ground. Our orthodox friends are as liberal as we on 
many things, and more so than some churches that 
proudly bear the Universalist label. We should work 
together. 

As we drove off, Mrs. Dwinell’s last words came 
to us, “Wish you might get to the State Convention at 
Rutland, Sept. 26, 27 and 28.” “Can we do it?” I 
asked Margaret. She consulted the schedule, “St. 
Johnsbury on the 27th and a hundred miles from Rut- 
land.” “We'll try it, anyway,” and we left it at that. 
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We had offered our services to our Unitarian 
friends on this trip, and they had been gladly ac- 
cepted by the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Nichols at Mont- 
pelier. What fine folks they are! He is the kind of 
man who puts on his church bulletin board, “The First 
Church, for Unitarians, Universalists, and Other 
Liberals.” Broad, kindly, kingly, we were glad of 
this opportunity to know him. We had supper with 
them in their attractive home, then their teachers 
came for a short general meeting. Afterward we sat 
and chatted. We asked questions arid among other 
things learned that our State Superintendent is a 
frequent caller, often coming to spend the night. This 
was by now a familiar story, and we were to hear it 
yet again. It surprised me because I had supposed 
that State Conventions had funds on which the State 
Superintendent could draw for expenses. If they 
have not then it is time they did. Frequent and un- 
expected calls on ministers and laymen must be some- 
thing of a strain in these times, to say nothing of the 
inconvenience. 

After going through the lovely Unitarian build- 
ing the next morning, we went to the big stone church 
across the street to see the photographic view of the 
recent eclipse which is imprinted in a window pane. 
It is a remarkable study. Errands to do here in this 
metropolis, then lunch at the new Tavern built to 
serve the members of the State Legislature in place of 
the old Pavilion. 

An afternoon call at Northfield found both the 
minister and his wife at home. Another federated 
church, but quite different from Rochester. There 
the minister is a Congregationalist, but glad to wel- 
come calls or service from either side of the family, 
eager to make a place in the program for extra gather- 
ings. Not so here, though Mr. Howes is of our own 
fellowship. Last year we found it difficult to make 
progress. This year Mr. Whitney could get no co- 
operation. They were most friendly and cordial 
when we called, but apparently afraid that we would 
throw a monkey-wrench into the machinery if we 
came officially. But we were glad we had stopped, if 
only to demonstrate how harmless we are. 

That night we returned to Barre on the invita- 
tion of Mrs. Williams. Original plans had fallen 
through so we had one free evening. It was good to 
“jest set.” We made good use of the time—laundry 
to do, letters to write, hair to shampoo, and a chance 
to get to bed early. On our way early the next morn- 
ing, after a look through the Barre church. Mr. 
Williams’ artistic ability and the generosity of the 
church have made a new auditorium—a really beau- 
tiful place in which to worship. 

We were scheduled to have lunch in Morrisville, 
so we followed the back road, knowing that every bend 
and curve and rise would reveal fresh loveliness. Some 
of Mr. Coffin’s lines. which had readily delighted us 
took on new meaning as we saw them personified be- 
fore our eyes. We were really in the mountains here, 
and great peaks loomed ahead. 

“There are no all-triumphant hills like these 
With glowing slopes of scarlet, golds and greens 
That rise to roller crests like billowing seas. 
I wonder what this moving beauty means!’’ 


As Margaret read the lines we reached the top of 
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a great rise, and there before us were the autumnal 
billows! It was a true picture. 

We were in Morrisville a year ago and had a very 
pleasant visit. Miss Moody wanted us to come 
again, though she was not sure how much could be 
accomplished until they called a pastor. We were to 
stop with her niece, Mrs. Fleetwood. In her lovely 
home we had dinner, then to Miss Moody’s, where 
the women were meeting for hospital aid. They were 
all church women, and there were some rare charac- 
ters among them. Only a few were interested in the 
school, but Miss Moody felt more might be if they 
could see what importance other folks attached to 
Sunday schools. So I told the story of our trip, and 
the different kinds of folks and plans and programs we 
had discovered. They were really interested, and 
when their meeting ended and refreshments were 
served, several gathered about us to talk of their 
school in particular. It has always been the minister’s 
lot in this parish to be superintendent of the school 
also. And when there is no minister the school suf- 
fers. But they have plans afoot to keep the school 
going whether they have preaching services or not. 
And we suspect they will carry them out. They are 
that kind of folks. 

We stopped at Stowe the next morning, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Pennoyer. Our Year Book 
records no church at Stowe, but he has combed the 
state and knows every community where there ever 
was a family or a church. We were glad of this in- 
formation, and called on Dr. Barrows, Universalist 
chairman of the board of trustees of the Community 
Church. Twenty years ago it was a Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist federation. Since then Congregationalists 
and Methodists have joined them, and, to show no 
partiality, we found them using Baptist material in 
the school! A fine old colonial church, it has been 
well kept up. It ought to have a splendid world 
friendship point of view, for we learned that the 
present minister’s wife has been a nurse in Turkey, 
and the superintendent a missionary in Africa! We 
hope to meet them sometime. This day they were 
away. 

Through Smugglers’ Notch was a treat. Mar- 
garet had never had the privilege before. Mt. 
Mansfield was clear-cut and glorious. But as we 
climbed higher the sky became overcast, and when we 
reached the Hunter and his Dog we were driving 
through wisps of cloud. We were sure it would rain 
before we reached our destination, but at Newport we 
ran into a glorious sunset, and reached Derby Line 
just as lights were being lit. 

Supper with the Conklins was a pleasant affair, 
and we discovered they had not planned any meeting 
until next day. That evening we spent discussing 
matters of administration, and so forth. Then to bed 
early. 

We were glad for winter coats and woolen dresses 
next day, for the cold was upon us. In the afternoon 
quite a group of people arrived, teachers, parents, 
interested folks. We tried to summarize the pro- 
gressive church school program, and stress the need 
for the understanding and co-operation of the home. 
After refreshments, served by some of the girls, the 
teachers discussed specific problems. 


Supper we had with Dr. A. Gertrude Earle’s sis- 
ter-in-law, and her daughter and son-in-law. We 
had often heard of them, and were delighted to meet 
them in their own home. And what delicious waffles 
and real Vermont maple syrup! 

Mr. Conklin had asked me to take the morning 
service, and it was a challenge to the community 
leaders to share in and actively support the educa- 
tional program of the church. At the school hour 
we went from class to class, checking ages, materials, 
etc.,and I also had a private tete a tete with the primary 
staff. The Conklins are doing a fine work here, and 
their welcome was exceedingly cordial. 

Late in the afternoon we crossed the border for 
the evening service at Huntinegville, Quebec. Sun- 
set on Dufferin Heights is unrivaled. Never have I 
seen such a sight anywhere. Rose and blue, in every 
known shade—with peaks which are endless. We 
drank it in as long as we dared, then hastened on. 
Driving after dark is not a pleasure, especially in un- 
known territory. We had been told to watch the 
road carefully, for driving is bad along this highway. 
After inquiry at a gas station we soon found the turn 
to Huntingville. Across the road from the lattice- 
covered bridge stood the little church, a fresh coat of 
paint adding to its attractiveness. Inside it was 
warm and cosy. Only the janitor had arrived, for 
we were very early, but eventually a few children and 
adults appeared. Since Mr. Evans preaches at North 
Hatley in the morning, services are held here either 
afternoon or evening. And the classes for the chil- 
dren precede the adult worship. 

There was no assembly, or singing. As adults 
gathered, teachers did what they could for the few 
children. It was not an ideal situation, but in talking 
it over afterward, we found that they hope to or- 
ganize shortly and try to build a definite program. — 
Our suggestions were welcomed. 

We brought the greetings of the denomination at 
the evening service, and were most cordially greeted. 
Mr. Evans’ sermon was a scholarly one, and he is 
sincerely looked up-to by the people of the village. 
At the close of the service we were invited to spend 
the night at the farm of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hunting. 
They had not known we were coming; we had not 
planned to stay overnight until the Derby Line folks 
urged us to on account of the late driving. But their 
welcome was genuine and most homey. 

This is an outpost of liberalism, and every contact 
is appreciated. We wished we could come oftener, 
and we recommend that every Universalist driving 
through that section call on some of the folks there. 
Most of them are Huntings. All visitors will be 
graciously welcomed. 

Next morning we drove up to Sherbrooke just 
to see the town, then back to Derby Line for our bags, 
and on our way. Past shimmering Willoughby Lake, 
fringed with lovely birches dressed in gold, by our 
closed church in West Burke, with the Community 
Pulpit on the lawn. Certainly Mr. Pennoyer de- 
serves the thanks of the entire denomination for the 
splendid things he has done in getting acquainted 
with isolated groups. That service every tiny or iso- 
lated parish appreciates tremendously. 

St. Johnsbury was reached about 5 o’clock, but, 
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since they had not planned to use us until next day, 
we drove the additional twenty miles to Lunenburg 
and spent the night with a college classmate of mine, 
and his wife. 

Like our own churches, this Congregational- 
Methodist federation has its difficulties. Two build- 
ings but no place to house a recreational program. 
So a group of men and boys have put their shoulders 
to the wheel, and with their own hands they are ex- 
cavating beneath the Methodist church. They 
chiseled through eight feet of rock at one end, but 
now the foundation is in, and the floor ready for 
cement. It was a great testimony to the faith of a 
young chap just out of college that folks who did 
not have money to give would give what they could. 
And what a great thing for those who did the work, 
the preacher in dungarees leading the way. Less 
than a hundred dollars the job has cost them so far. 
Merle was discouraged because he had not done some 
other things in the five months he has been there, but 
what he has done is to fire the imagination of a fine 
bunch of men and boys, and put them to work. 

At two the next afternoon we met the Concord 
teachers, Mr. Paige having driven over from St. 
Johnsbury. It was another rainy day, but that did 
not keep folks away from the gatherings. This is 
another federated group, Universalist and Methodist. 
Each has its own contribution to make, and its own 
difficulties to solve. But the teachers are trying to 
do each fairly. We were sorry that Mrs. Paige was 
still at Bar Harbor, for she is the guiding genius for 
this school, and they well appreciate how fortunate 
they are. 

A supper meeting at the St. Johnsbury church 
brought out most of the teachers. For years and 
years George Felch has been superintendent of this 
school. We are told he has great musical ability, and 
we were sorry to have no opportunity for a demon- 
stration. Following the bounteous supper we ad- 
journed to the lovely parlors of this well equipped 
church for our meeting. Before and during supper 
we had conferred, but this was the official conference. 

Again we missed Mrs. Paige. By rights she 
ought to take the lead in the religious educational 
program here. She knows what ought to be done, 
and how best to arrange it. Too many times churches 
make the mistake of always thinking things must be 
done in the same old way, and under the same leader- 
ship. To change about often yields fine results. ‘A 
place for every one’’—but sometimes a different place. 
It might be worth trying. 

After talking over individual class problems, in- 
terpreting certain phases of lesson material, surveying 
the principal parts of the field of worship, we even- 
tually adjourned. It had looked like a comfortable 
bed in the home where we were to spend the night, 
and we were anxious to try it. 

Morning, and the rain came down in torrents. 
At 8 o’clock Mr. Paige telephoned to say that we had 
better follow the New Hampshire side of the river 
from Fairlee to White River Junction. Again he ex- 
pressed his appreciation for our coming and cordially 
asked us to return. By 8.30 we were on our way, 
and reached Hanover in time for an early lunch. 
From here on to Rutland as the rain clouds lifted. 


It was just 3 o’clock when we reached Rutland. 
Margaret had sent word we would arrive sometime 
during the afternoon, but as we registered we found 
Mr. Robbins, the State Secretary of the Vermont 
Council, had scheduled me to share in an Adult Con- 
ference from 3.15 to 5.80. My mind was almost 
blank, but I felt we should do what was asked of us, 
so we took our separate ways, Margaret in search of 
the young people’s group. 

The Young People’s banquet was at 6 o’clock 
and the evening meeting in their charge. Both were 
well planned and intelligently shared. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennoyer appeared for these events, though I believe 
they had not been in attendance at the conferences. 
One of our own Bellows Falls girls, Katherine Kelly, 
led the worship service, and did it beautifully. She 
had come over from college at Burlington to preside 
and introduce Roy Burkhart of the International 
Council, who was guest speaker. 

Mr. Robbins appreciated our efforts to get there. 
He admitted that our folks did not share in these 
gatherings, and he had begun to feel that we were 
not interested in co-operating. I confessed that 
had Margaret not urged it we might not have ar- 
rived, but she attends every such gathering and from 
them has gained the help and knowledge which 
enable her to carry on so well at Bellows Falls. But 
I suspect that it is our Congregational half of the 
family there which supports these conventions. 
Universalists, wake up! Take what is offered you 
with outstretched hands and make use of it. We 
plan to be on the reception committee, even if we are 
not on the program, for the Vermont Council Con- 
vention next fall. See you there! 

At 10 that night we left for Bellows Falls, arriv- 
ing at 11.55. The next morning I took leave of Mar- 
garet and headed for Brattleboro to report to the 
state president. 

It was good to have Margaret along in more ways 
than one. She was my ticket of entry in some places. 
Interdenominationally she is known throughout the 
state where I am not. All this was a great help. 
And she was kept busy, though I have not mentioned 
her part very frequently. But all who know her 
realize that she never has an idle moment, not even 
as many as she needs. She took over a good deal of 
the individual conference work. And as a represent- 
ative of the state association she has seen our Vermont 
parishes actually at work. 

It was a great trip. Thirteen hundred and ten 
miles, twenty-six parishes, where we covered the scale 
from a single call to a number of meetings, and all 
done in eighteen days. Folks had planned for us in 
most cases in a valuable way. We found people hard 
at work on the tasks of the church. We found others 
who had lost the way, or never really found it. We 
saw great chances for improvement, for expansion, for 
co-operation. On our part, this was a co-operative 
venture, state and national associations doing it 
jointly. The State Church School Association cov- 
ered traveling expenses, while the national organiza- 
tion contributed the field supervisor and paid her 
salary. Vermont people and parishes are definitely a 
part of these organizations. Both are eager to serve 
Vermont. Both merit Vermont’s support. 
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Did Gandhi Do Right? 


ERE is a chance for our readers to see how 
‘ai some of our exchanges regard the Gandhi 
“fast unto death.” We look at the matter 
- as Dr. Gilroy does in “Suicide and Bombs.” 
We are indebted to the League of Nations Chronicle 
for a fair statement of the facts. Dr. Shipler of the 
Churchman emphasizes what Dwight Bradley brought 
out in his brilliant letter on the subject in the Leader— 
that Gandhi was bringing pressure on the Hindus to 
help close the chasms in Indian caste life. Dr. Hart- 
man, who knows India, gives a full page of Zzon’s 
Herald to it. He sees the enormous gain for man- 
kind in “Gandhi’s successful assault on age old 
barriers of caste’? and his vindication of the prin- 
ciples and methods of Christ. We wish that we could 
publish it all. The Christian Advocate takes the same 
line. The Nation works into its editorial character- 
istic touches of its bitter hatred of Britain. Unity 
takes occasion to eulogize De Valera as well as Gandhi. 
How Unity also exults in anybody who is a thorn in 
the flesh to Britain! Mrs. Yerkes in the Friends’ 
Intelligencer writes in the beautiful spirit that one 
finds among the Quakers. 


The Editor. 


From the Congregationalist, Boston 


It is a far ery from the gentle and merciful Gandhi to the 
hurler or placer of a bomb, and nobody would be more ready 
to recognize the distance between them than ourselves. It is a 
fair question, however, whether either suicide or bomb constitutes 
a valid or legitimate argument in relation to any cause. In the 
one instance, a man is willing to serve a cause through the delib- 
erate sacrifice of his own life; in the other instance, a man would 
serve a cause by the deliberate taking of the life of another, in- 
cidentally risking or yielding up his own life in the action. It 
would be found, we believe, that more than one perpetrator of a 
violent deed, like Charlotte Corday, for example, has been in- 
spired with the idea of removing a tyrant or serving a great 
cause, being at heart and in purpose, not a murderer, but a 
humanitarian, however misguided. 

Did Gandhi strengthen or weaken his position and his essen- 
tial influence by his recent threat to commit suicide by starva- 
tion if the British Government did not reverse certain action—a 
threat that he gave every evidence of his serious purpose to carry 
out? One can not but admire the courage and tenacity of this 
great man, the self-sacrificing heroism with which he has put all 
that he is and all that he has at the service of that in which he 
believes. But, after all, is suicide an argument which has al- 
tered essential facts and principles? It may beaforce. It may 
be a powerful influence. But is it a force and influence that 
operates in the realm of reason and reasonable persuasion? In 
the present instance the course of action against which Gandhi 
protested may have been wrong. We can not profess any in- 
timate or dogmatic knowledge of the essential facts. But sup- 
pose the course had been right! Would a threat of suicide have 
made it wrong? 

There will be wide difference of opinion on such a matter. 
Under what circumstances is it right and noble to commit suicide? 
Tg it a form of service to any cause that is to be admired, and 
therefore encouraged? We do not think that it is. We admire 
Gandhi’s profound spirit of devotion to his principles. We have, 
moreover, deep respect for the determined and almost super- 
human quality of his will. But in the present instance, it is our 
belief that his action was mistaken; and that the fact that the 
action was effective in achieving the results that he desired does 
not altogether justify a wrong principle of action. 

It may be said that Gandhi was doing what Jesus did, but 


there was no suggestion of suicide in the action that led Jesus to 
tne Cross. The death that Jesus met came from his enemies, not 
from his own choice, except in the sense that he yielded himself 
to the inevitable. With earnestness, from the agony in the 
Garden to the very hour of going to the Cross, he prayed that 
the cup might pass. 

It is our strong hope that the practise of justifying and serv- 
ing a cause by the threat, or fact, of suicide on the part of men 
of high integrity of purpose will not become either prevalent or 
vindicated. The highest service that men can give to any cause 
is with their lives, and if they must die for a cause it ought to be 
not by their own action, but because there is no honorable way 
of escape or of continuing their life’s activity. 

* * 


From the League of Nations Chronicle 


A victory which promises to be of vast historic significance 
has been won by Mahatma Gandhi... . 

Always before, the world has seen the frail, half-clothed 
leader of millions of bis countrymen as commander-in-chief of a 
pacifist warfare against Great Britain in behalf of Indian freedom. 
This time he was champion of the outcastes of his own people 
against the rigid Hindu caste system. His victory should have 
far-reaching social consequences in India. It may also greatly 
reduce the difficulties in the way of an understanding between 
the Indians and Great Britain. 

In August, the British Government handed India an arbi- 
trary settlement of the disputes over the electoral system for 
the all-Indian provincial parliaments. This, it was declared, 
was made necessary by the failure of the Indians to harmonize 
their religious differences and agree on a electoral system. At 
the time the plan was issued, Prime Minister MacDonald said 
that the British Government would be glad to make changes if 
the communities could reach agreements among themselves. 

The British settlement provided for separate electorates 
for the caste Hindus and the “‘untouchables” in the provinces 
where the latter are in a majority. Immediately, Gandhi de- 
clared that if this provision, which would have the effect of fur- 
ther setting apart of the ‘‘depressed classes,’’ was carried out he 
would cease taking food. The British Government said it could 
do nothing until an accord was reached between the caste Hin- 
dus and the “untouchables.’”” Gandhi then began a hunger 
strike in the jail at Poona, where he has been imprisoned by the 
British. This had the effect of at once bringing about nego- 
tiations between the Hindu factions. .. . 

According to the agreement the “untouchables” will vote 
with the caste Hindus, with the guarantee of 148 seats in the 
Indian legislatures. This will be twice as many as they were 
awarded under the British plan. Caste Hindus have pledged 
themselves to attempt to obtain ‘“‘a fair share of representation” 
in public services for the “untouchables,” and that adequate 
sums will be set aside for their education. 

If these pledges are fulfilled, the depressed classes will have 
vastly greater opportunities than ever before. There remain, 
however, deeply entrenched religious prejudices of many cen- 
turies in the way of whole-hearted fulfillment. But Gandhi has 
declared that if the reforms are not carried out he will again 
resort to the hunger strike. Whether or not the victory is as 
complete as appears on the face of the agreement, the depressed 
classes have at last won real recognition and important forces are 


working for their cause. 
x x 


From the Churchman, New York (Protestant Episcopal) 

The major success of Gandhi’s ‘fast unto the death” gives 
striking emphasis to the increasing power of this mystic as a 
world figure. As is well known, Gandhi has given the best years 
of his life to the breaking down of the caste system, particularly 
as it has affected the untouchables. The British Government’s 
scheme to set up separate electorates would have created new 
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cleavages of the sort against which Gandhi has driven with all 
his amazing power. He has determined that this further disas- 
ter to his cause should not take place. Gandhi saw clearly that 
the division of the Hindu constituency by the proposed plan was 
a move against the welfare of India, since it would perpetuate a 
body of 60,000,000 of the depressed classes. It would hardly 
have tended to foster co-operation between the 70,000,000 
Mohammedans and 220,000,000 Hindus. It is obvious that 
Gandhi’s major purpose was not against the British, but was in- 
tended to bring unity to his own people. His fast has brought 
about a reconciliation between the two groups of Hindus and 
between himself and Dr. A. M. Ambedkar, leader of the de- 
pressed classes. They were opponents at the London round- 
table conference. Dr. Ambedkar said: ‘‘But for him we never 
should have won through.” But Gandhi’s determination re- 
mains. ‘“‘My fast will be resumed,” be said, ‘‘if the part to be 
performed by the caste Hindus is not done during the coming 


months.” 
ah aE 


From Zion’s Herald (Methodist Episcopal) 

It is possible to be so near a thing in space or an event in 
time as utterly to miss its significance. Such, we fear, is the 
situation with respect to the victory of Mahatma Gandhi over 
the British Government and the entrenched customs of hun- 
dreds of years in India. His glorious triumph is indescribably 
rich in meaning and in influence for the welfare of all mankind, 
and yet there is very great danger lest it be regarded as merely 
an interesting happening in the course of the coming and going 
of the days. But the Mahatma’s achievement is much more 
than an ephemeral newspaper sensation. 
sheer moral power he has accomplished an emancpation that 
surpasses in the reach of its significance the freeing of the slaves by 
Abraham Lincoln. Think of the meaning of this successful 
assault upon the age-old barriers of caste in historic India. 
Gandhi’s victory over class distinctions by the simple expedient 
of the ‘fast unto death,’ in the very face of Britain’s easy ac- 
quiescence in the status cuo, has dealt a staggering blow to class 
oppression not only in India but in every quarter of the globe. 
By his self-sacrificing act, which to those who have understanding 
suggests the crucifixion of the Son of God, he has likewise shaken 
to the very foundations religious prejudice and intolerance in 
Southern Asia, and in every other country in the two hemi- 
spheres. 

But, most cf all, the triumph of Mahatma Gandhi has 
brought a re-enforcement of the truth and power of gospel teach- 
ings such as has never before been achieved within the space of 
a thousand years. He has not only talked and expounded the 
word of God. Hehas actually demonstrated the matchless power 
of love and non-resistance in a mighty drama in which all the 
material forces of the world have been mustered against him. 
Never again can a sane man declare with truth that Christ is 
weak. Christians simply must not miss the meaning of the great 
event in Poona. 

* * 
From the Christian Advocate (Methodist Episcopal) 

What of it all? First, Gandhi has again demonstrated his 
leadership of his people. Secondly, he has done it in truly 
Oriental fashion. Imagine Senator Borah going on hunger 
strike to compel the Republicans to alter their Prohibition plank. 
Third, the ‘‘untouchables” have gained immeasurably in social 
sttaure. Men who would have thought themselves defiled by 
eating at the same table with men of these depressed classes, have 
granted them a degree of political equality which must lead to 
social equality. This is an enormous gain. It seems traceable 
largely to Christian influence. Gandhi might not—probably 
would not—admit it. Yet his change of view from the Hindu 
theory of caste to the Christian theory of the equality of all 
men, highborn or lowborn, can not be accounted for without 
considering his study of the New Testament. He has not ad- 
mitted Christ to the solitary throne of Godhood, but he has ap- 
proached His ethical teachings with an open mind. In this crisis 


By the exercise of: 


of his life as in some others he has taken the Christian view, 
though it would be impossible for a Westerner to have adopted 


such a method of compulsion. 
* * 


From the Nation (Independent) 


A little brown naked man lies in a bare prison yard, and 
by his simple refusal to eat brings two warring classes of his 
countrymen together and the proud empire to terms. It seems 
incredible, but it is true. Gandhi’s readiness to die of starvation 
has achieved this result on the sixth day of his fast, and the 
British Government whose India office worked Sunday and Sun- 
day night lest Gandhi die suddenly, has agreed to revise that 
portion of its recent communal plan which provided for separate 
electorates for the depressed classes. When ever before did.a 
political prisoner behind the bars achieve anything like this 
by a simple readiness to die rather than to accept what he con- 
sidered an intolerable award? What clearer example have we 
ever had of the ability of a great spirit to make the imprison- 
ment of his body seem supremely ridiculous? .. . 

It is probable that only a gesture as deeply significant to all 
Indians as the possibility of Gandhi’s death could have brought 
about, for instance, the resolution just adopted by a conference 
of high-caste Hindu leaders that henceforth ‘‘untouchables” will 
receive their full rights and he permitted to enter all temples, 
schools, and other public places. It is very probable that his 
actual martyrdom would bring the Hindu and the Moslem to 
terms with each other. But the surge of emotion that would 
bring that about would also sweep the British out of India. It 
was the part of imperial wisdom for the government to agree to 
the new compromise in its essentials and end the hunger strike. 

* * 


From Unity, New York (Community Church) 


There are two men in this world to-day whom England 
would give a good deal, we imagine, to get rid of. The one, sure- 
ly, is President DeValera, of Ireland. What a thorn in the flesh 
of the empire this man is! . . . The other man, pre-eminently, is 
Mahatma Gandhi. Once again the greatest empire in the world 
has had to do the bidding of one little, half-naked prisoner in 
Poona jail, as though he were the mightiest conqueror in history. 
What Napoleon with all his legions was never able to do, Gandhi 
has done in a few hours with the passive closing of his lips. This 
Indian merely nods, and not only all India but all Britain does 
his bidding. When has mankind ever before seen such a spectacle 
of sheer power as this—and power based not upon the sword but 
upon the spirit? And all this power directed, with the utter 
patience and resistless momentum of a cosmic glacier, to the at- 
tainment of liberty for his people! DeValera in the West and 
Gandhi in the East—they are like two pol s between which 
Britain turns and turns as on the axis of destiny. Would she 
like to get rid of these two men? Yet she fears them dead only 
more terribly than she fears them living. The one thing that 
Britain could not permit to happen in Gandhi’s fast was the 
Mahatma’sdeath. Andso again the spirit of heroic men triumphs 
overall. As ever, God raises up his messengers to do his bidding. 

* * 


From the Friends’ Intelligencer (Quaker) 


To us, Gandhi’s threat to “fast unto death” is something 
very wonderful. That it worked and brought about the results 
for which he was striving, at least up to the present point, is not 
to us the important thing. It was the fact that he was willing 
to make this supreme sacrifice for the cause of these downtrodden 
people that places him among the really great of all time. No 
doubt there were many who were in complete sympathy with his 
interest in the untouchables, who yet tried to dissuade him by 
saying he could do more for them by living than by dying. Jesus 
of Nazareth faced the same question, but who will say that if he 
had yielded to the temptation to lead his followers for a com- 
paratively few years in a temporal kingdom, he would have con- 
tinued his spiritual leadership through the ages as he has done by 
giving his life on the cross? 
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The Mission Brotherhood---A Liberal Preaching Order 


Horace Westwood 


In the early days of September there took place what may 
well prove to be one of the historic events in the history of Free 
Religion. Some twenty or more ministers from the Universalist 
and Unitarian fellowships gathered in Retreat at Senexet, to 
consider the general question of Liberal Evangelism and also 
to consider whether or not the time was ripe for the launching of 
a Liberal Preaching Order devoted primarily to this end. They 
decided that the time was ripe. Therefore, as a beginning, 
they drew up and signed the following covenant: 


We, members of the Free Fellowship, the purpose 
of which is the Service of Truth in the Spirit of Jesus, 
ybelieving that such a Spirit calls, especially in the face 
of present conditions, for the carrying of the evangel of 
pure and free religion to all men, pledge ourselves to 
conduct at least one Preaching Mission each year under 
the auspices of the Order, or obediently to fulfil such 
other duties as may be assigned to us. 


What were the considerations leading to this? Perhaps a 
few paragraphs from the report of the chairman of the Organiza- 
tion Committee will make this clear: 


During the twenty-four years in which I have been © 
in the Liberal Ministry, I have been conscious of: 

1. The dangers of an “‘arid liberalism,” the prod- 
uct perhaps of an excessive interest in the purely in- 
tellectual aspect of religion and an abnormal reaction 
against its experiential side. 

2. The absence of what might be termed an evan- 
gelical consciousness: the sense of a gospel and a great 
proclamation within the Liberal movement. While in 
many instances there was the spirit of propaganda, its 
source was mainly the desire to spread ideas with little or 
no conviction of “souls in need, hungry and thirsty for 
the bread and water of life.” 

3. The last five years, in which it has been my 
privilege to engage in a special form of ministry, the 
conviction has deepened that there are literally multi- 
tudes of people at present outside the pale of organized 
religion, eager for and ready to respond to a “‘vital lib- 
eralism,”’ free, with its face towards the future and yet 
rooted in the imperishable realities of the Eternal, keen- 
ly aware of the great wrongs within our present social 
structure and yet conscious that there is no remedy for 
the world’s ills apart from the processes of spiritual 
regeneration. 

4. The experiment in Liberal Evangelism has 
been in operation now for ten years, 7. €., the particular 
experiment carried on under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. It began under the leader- 
ship of the beloved and honored Dr. William L. Sullivan. 
It has more than justified itself in the spiritual quicken- 
ing of churches, in challenging the attention of entire 
communities to the inspiration and claims of Liberal 
Religion, in bringing the Liberal message to communities 
in which such emphasis was unborn and in numerous in- 
stances of spiritual rebirth. These last two years the 
Preaching Missions have spread beyond denomina- 
tional borders, in response to requests from Universalist 
churches. I believe that the time is near when similar 
requests will come from Liberal elements in other 
churches. As a matter of fact, the present demand is 
beyond our present resources and it is growing. The 
potential demand is immeasurable. So much so that 
I believe the signs are evident of a definite movement of 
Liberal Evangelism, of far reaching significance, par- 
ticularly in this hour of the world’s life. I am firmly 
persuaded that it is quite possible through such a move- 


ment to do for our age what Wesley did for his. At 
least, such a movement could prove a profound factor 
in fostering that spiritual awakening which perhaps is 
the only hope of our time. The moment, therefore, is 
ripe for calling into being a Preaching Order, not unlike 
that of the Paulist Fathers, for the work of Liberal 
Evangelism, and which might function as the ‘‘Evan- 
gelizing Arm” of the Liberal element in our American 
Free Churches. Indeed, to meet even the present de- 
mand and opportunity, such a body is supremely essen- 
tial. 


For three days, the ministers assembled at the Retreat 
considered and debated all that is involved in the above. Though 
various men led in the discussions, the spiritual quickening and 
vision brought to the Retreat was the contribution of Dr. Sul- 
livan, who guided the devotional exercises. “The result of it all 
was that they laid the foundations of what will be known as 
“The Mission Brotherhood—a Liberal Preaching Order.” 

The basis of the organization is voluntary and unofficial. 
While it will serve the cause of Free Religion, it will be autono- 
mous, self-contained and not restricted denominationally. At 
present comprised of Universalist and Unitarian ministers, it 
will be open to Liberals in any group who are in harmony with 
the spirit of its covenant and prepared to assume its obligations. 
It is sacrificial in spirit. In various ways, such as enlisting the 
support of their own congregations, soliciting gifts from in- 
terested friends, etc., the men will seek to underwrite their own 
expenses for their particular ventures. In harmony with this, 
they have adopted the ‘“‘common purse,” believing that in their 
common enterprises the brethren should share alike. As one 
brother said, ‘If in our work together we have to eat bread and 
cheese, let us do it, so be it that we do it together.” 

The first enterprise of the Order will be a series of simultan- 
eous missions in North Carolina to be held Jan. 15-22, 1933. 
Following a day’s Retreat to be held in the Divinity Chapel of 
Tufts College, and a service of consecration to be held in King’s 
Chapel, the men will leave in a body by automobiles for Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina, whence they will proceed to their 
respective fields. At least ten missions will be held. The field 
is already being prepared by the Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D. D., 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches in North Carolina, in 
co-operation with the Unitarian Laymen’s League. It is hoped 
and expected that, as a result of this enterprise, a number of new 
liberal societies will be started in North Carolina. 

It is yet too soon to prophesy concerning this Libera! Preach- 
ing Order. But that a body of men, moved by a sense of great 
need, should voluntarily take upon themselves the discipline and 
dedicate themselves to all that their covenant implies, marks a 
new departure in the history of Free Religion. It should mean 
a quickening of missionary zeal within our Free Churches. That 
it will make a contribution to the integration of religious liberal- 
ism, particularly the idea of “The Free Church of America,” 
can not be doubted. It will of course greatly increase the variety 
and scope of the Preaching Missions, for the eventual goal of at 
least two hundred preaching missions per year, instead of the 
present twenty, is entirely possible. Above all, it will mean the 
carrying of the “good news” (for such it is) of Liberal Religion 
to thousands who have not yet heard. All this, and more, is 
within its promise. If true (as it surely is), is it too much to 
hope that it heralds an hour of new awakenng within the fellow- 
ships the men in the Brotherhood love and serve? 

Among the charter members and actively interested per- 
sons are George C. Baner of Akron, Ohio, Frederick R. Griffin 
of Philadephia, Lee S. McCollester of Tufts College, W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow of Syracuse, N. Y., Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Francis B. Bishop and Harry Lee Canfield of North Caro- 
lina, Dana M. Greeley of Lincoln, Mass., Lyman V. Rutledge of 
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Dedham, Mass., Robert W. Jones of Wollaston, Mass., Isaac 
Smith of Lowell, Mass., Herbert Hitchen of West Newtor, Mass., 
John Murray Atwood of St. Lawrence University, Stanley 
Man ing of Augusta, Me., Charles Clare Blauvelt of Rochester, 
N. Y., Max Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., Abbot Peterson of Brook- 
line, Mass., Leon Rosser Land of the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, D. C., Horace Westwood of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, William Lawrence Sullivan of 
Germantown, Pa., Owen Whitman Eames of Springfield, Mass., 
Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, N. Y.;Stanard Dow Butler of 
Utica, N. Y., Charles R. Joy of Boston, Mass., Frank Oliver Hall 
of New York City, Professors Skinner and Cole of Tufts College; 
besides others who have not as yet had opportunity of signing 
the covenant. Louis C. Cornish, Roger F. Etz and Sydney B. 
Snow are included in the list of honorary members to be pub- 
lished later. The affairs of the Order are in the hands of a 
committee of five: Brothers Eames, Greenway, Griffin, McColles- 
ter and Rutledge, of which Horace Westwood as Brother Director 
of the Order is ex-officio chairman. William Lawrence Sullivan 
is the Brother Chaplain. 

At the dedication service in January, it is expected that lead- 
ing denominational officials of the free fellowships will take part, 
as also official delegates from the liberal divinity schools through- 


out America. 
* * * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 
Fred C. Leining 

The distance to Middleport, in the northwestern part of 
New York State, and the depression, which has afflicted every 
purse, did not affect the attendance or the enthusiasm of the 
delegates and visitors who assembled on Oct. 3-6 for the annual 
New York Conventions. Middleport is in the fruit belt and the 
entertaining church, through Mr. Harold J. March, president 
of the parish, provided an abundant supply of apples, peaches 
and melons for the satisfaction of the visitors. The church plant 
with its auditorium and parish house met every need of the 
Convention. The newspapers of Lockport, Buffalo and Roches- 
ter, with the weekly publication of Middleport, gave splendid 
publicity to the gathering. The village homes easily housed 
the visitors and there were none of the detractions in this small 
community which are found in a large city. 

The New York State Sunday School Association began its 
sessions on Monday afternoon with conferences led by Miss 
Harriet G. Yates and Mrs. G. H. Ulrich, Cortland. The eve- 
ning event was the annual banquet with Mr. John D. Brush 
serving as toastmaster. Greetings were extended by the Rev. 
John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., and the State Superintendent. 
The Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, Rochester, was song-leader. The 
speakers were Mr. Louis D. Cartwright, Rochester, and the Rey. 
John A. Vollenweider, secretary of the Buffalo Council of 
Churches. Both emphasized the necessity of education in the 
church schools in matters relating to world peace. 

Tuesday morning a business session, which was followed by 
an address on ‘‘Music” by Miss Yates and by a demonstration 
of a worship service by Mrs. Beatrice M. Norris, director of re- 
ligious education in the Rochester church. The afternoon ses- 
sion featured the discussion of ‘“The Teaching Work of the 
Church,” which followed from the analysis of the institution as 
presented by Prof. Angus H. MacLean of the Theological School. 
St. Lawrence University. This was printed in the Convention 
issue of the Empire State Universalist and in the Christian Leader 
of Oct. 1. The evening speaker was the Rev. David Rhys Wil- 
liams, pastor of the First Unitarian Church, Rochester. His 
subject was “The Comparison between Communism and Re- 
ligion,”’ and he based his remarks upon his observations in two 
recent visits to Russia. 

Resolutions were adopted urging the appointment of dis- 
trict supervisors who shall give counsel and aid to church schools; 
urging the continual education in international good will and 
peace; emphasizing the teaching of respect for laws on the statute 
books; asking for a committee that will present suggestions in the 


education of parents that there may be a closer co-operation 
between the home and the church; appreciating the assistance 
from the trustees and officers of the Association, and from the 
State Superintendent, and the hospitality of the entertaining 
church. ; 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. Louis B. 
Cartwright; vice-president, the Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
Middletown; secretary, Miss Inez E. Warner, Albion; treasurer, 
Miss Elma M. Seckner, Ilion; trustee, the Rev. G. H. Ulrich, 
Cortland. 

Wednesday was Women’s Day, with Mrs. H. W. Haynes, 
Binghamton, as general chairman. The address of welcome 
was given by Miss Hattie Kittredge, Middleport, to which Mrs. 
G. H. Campbell, Cicero, president of the Women’s State Aid 
Society, responded. Mrs. J. I. Zoller, Little Falls, presided at 
the thirty-eigkth Convention of the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society. The treasurer’s report showed a slight decline 
in receipts, but a generous response was tne rule in all the enter- 
prises of the society. The provision of a girl’s scholarship in the 
Camp Hill School was a project that went “‘over the top.”” De- 
partmental reports were given by Mrs. W. H. Skeels, Herkimer; 
Mrs. N. L. Lobdell, Victor; Mrs. Barbara C. Priest, Canton; 
Mrs. Harry Rice, Rochester; Mrs. Grace Jones, Watertown; and 
Miss Leah Wheeler, Bristol. Miss Lois P. Clark, New York 
City, gave the report of the Women’s Alliance of the Metropoli- 
tan District. 

The resolutions urged the visit of a field worker in the state 
to increase interest in mission work, whose expenses will be paid 
by the state organization, challenged the members to a real self- 
denial that the needs of the national organization might be met, 
and recommended a serious study of the problems presented in 
law enforcement, unemployment and international relations. 

One hundred women attended the Friendship Luncheon, 
with Mrs. Sarah Russell, Rochester, serving as toastmaster. 
The speakers were the Rev. Clara E. Morgan, Cohocton, Miss 
Lois P. Clark, Mrs. H. W. Haynes, Mrs. W. H. Skeels, Mrs. J. I. 
Zoller, retiring president. 

The afternoon session began with a memorial service con- 
ducted by the Rey. Clara E. Morgan. Miss Nora Hemple, Buf- 
falo, assisted with a group of songs. ‘“‘The Adventure of the 
Church,”’ was the subject of an address by Mrs. Alice T.Walker, 
Coldwater. Miss Mabel F. Knight, Roxbury, Mass., an adopted 
member of the Omaha Indian tribe, gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The Two Hiawathas’’—one an actual character of the Onondaga 
tribe in 1390 and the other the Hiawatha of Longfellow’s poem. 
The closing event was a pageant, “Christ Comes to the Village,” 
given by members of the Mission Circle in the Buffalo church. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. W. H. 
Skeels; vice-president, Mrs. Grace M. Jones; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Fanny M. McGonegal, Rochester; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Edith M. Johnson, Canandaigua; treasurer, Mrs. 
Grace W. Perkins, Dolgeville; trustee, Mrs. J. I. Zoller. The 
officers for the Women’s Aid Society for the ensuing year are: 
President, Mrs. G. H. Campbell; vice-presidents, Miss Christine 
Devendorf, Watertown, and Mrs. Laura Todd, Middleport; 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. E. H. Lalone, Canton. 

The Ministers’ Meeting was held Wednesday in the Ridge- 
way Universalist church. Dinner was served by the ladies of 
the church. The Rey. Donald K. Evans, pastor of the Middle- 
port church, serves this church, eight miles away, as pastor, con- 
ducting the Sunday morning service at 9.30. He is able to return 
to Middleport in time for the service at 10.45 a.m. Dr. J. M. 
Atwood, dean of tl:e Theological School, St. Lawrence Uniy ersity, 
presided. The morning speakers were the Rev. E. H. Lalone, 
Canton, on “The Problem of Adult Education in the Church,”’ 
and Mr. John D. Brush on “If I Were an Active Minister To-day.”’ 
The afternoon speakers were Dr. Horace Westwood, mission 
preacher of the Unitarian LLaymen’s League, and Dr. Stanard D. 
Butler, Utica. The officers of the Association for the year are: 
President, the Rev. Donald K. Evans; vice-president, the Rev. 
G. H. Thorburn, Jr.; secretary, the Rev. l-yman I. Achenbach. 

The 107th annual session of the New York State Convention 
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of Universalists opened in the Methodist church with the Rev. 
W. H. Skeels, Herkimer, president, presiding. Addresses of 
welcome were given by Mr. Charles J. Gould to the village, by the 
Rey. David A. Pearson, Episcopal, to the churches, and by Mr. 
Harold J. March to the Universalist church. The response on 
behalf of the State Convention was given by its president. The 
Convention church service was conducted by the Rey. FE. C. 
Reamon, Syracuse. The Lockport Male Quartet furnished the 
musical numbers. 

The occasional sermon was delivered by Dr. Bruce Swift, 
Buffalo, with the subject, ‘““The Cardinal Calamity,’’ which he 
named as the loss of the sense of wonder. Science and modern 
knowledge are sweeping the world clean of wonder, and wonder 
is always a spiritual asset. Out of wonder come the deepest 
insights of the human race. It is a creative factor in life. It 
has lifting power. To know no wonder is fashionable in some 
circles, to-day, and the situation is a sign not of smartness but 
of shallowness and short-sightedness. If the sense of wonder is 
lost, man must begin his recovery by humbling himself, ridding 
himself of conceit, and then he must determine to live the appre- 
ciative life. This calls for an appreciation of the mystery and 
majesty about him. Wonder is the beginning and the end of 
the Kingdom life. Dr. Swift used for his text a quotation from 
Jesus which is not in the biblical canon. It is as follows: “Let 
not him who seeks cease until he finds, and when he finds, he 
shall wonder; wondering he shall reach the kingdom, having 
reached the kingdom, he shall rest.”’ 

On Thursday morning, reports were given by officers of 
the Convention. These included the executive board’s report; 
treasurer’s report by Mr. Fay C. Parsons, Cortland; Fellowship 
Committee by Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, Watertown; necrology 
by Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton, Brooklyn; Theological School 
by Dean Atwood, and the State Superintendent’s report by Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, Syracuse. The annual pension offering of the 
churches is always a feature at the morning hour. The amount in 
eash received was $568.68; pledges totaled $291. The report 
from the Universalist Publishing House was given by the Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone. 

The speakers of the morning were Dr. Horace Westwood, on 
“Our Age and Judgment,” and Dr. George C. Baner, Akron, 
Ohio, on “Where Is the Prophet?” 

The report of the Committee on Official Reports was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, Dolgeville, chairman. 
The recommendations commended the executive board on its 
financial policy in maintaining expenses within income, and for its 
liberal support of the Floral Park church. Commendation was 
given to the efforts to increase the Ministers’ Pension Fund and 
the endowment of the Theological School. Other endorsements 
included the mission in Japan, the work of the treasurer, the 
State Superintendent, the Fellowship Committee and the general 
plan of summer pilgrimages to churches. In his address to the 
Convention on Wednesday evening, President Skeels recom- 
mended the consolidation of neighboring village and rural 
churches into a centralized church. The Convention gave its 
endorsement to this plan. 

The Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., chairman, pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on Resolutions, which com- 
mended the hospitality of the Middleport church, urged the use 
of daily readings for spiritual culture, commended the work of 
the Empire State Universalist, recommended the continuance 
of the objective in raising the salary of Dr. H. M. Cary, urged 
greater emphasis in all churches on religious education, the 
church school and the Y. P. C. U., also a fearless study of social 
problems and the application of the Christ gospel; endorsed the 
plan of preaching missions and a preaching order as advanced by 
Dr. Horace Westwood and the proposed Free Church of America. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, the Rev. 
W. H. Skeels; vice-president, the Rev. C. A. Moulton; secretary, 
the Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D.; treasurer, Mr. Fay C. Parsons; 
trustees, the Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, Mr. Carmine Fazio, Syra- 
cuse, and Mr. Charles C. Lamb, Binghamton. Fellowship Com- 
mittee, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, Mr. George H. Bowers, 
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Canton, Dr. Bruce Swift, the Rev. Truman J. Menadue, Little 
Falls, and Dr. Fred C. Leining. Trustees of Clinton Liberal 
Institute: Mr. M. I. Burnham, Henderson, the Rev. W. H. 
Skeels, the Rev. G. H. Ulrich, and Mr. F. B. Clark, Watertown. 
Preacher of the occasional sermon, the Rey. G. H. Ulrich; place 
of 1933 Convention, Middletown. 

The Convention closed with a banquet in the parish house 
which was served by the ladies of the Methodist church. The 
Rey. W. H. Skeels was toastmaster, with the Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, Brooklyn, and the Rey. C. C. Blauvelt as speakers. 

It was an inspiring Convention and as such sent the dele- 
gates to their homes with the conviction of the necessity o fa 
a stronger gospel and a mightier church in this period of crisis. 
The money problem is acute in all churches, but the morale in 
the ministry and the laity is strong. All the conventions carried 
a sense of mission and purpose and the necessity of their work. 

* * * 


THE ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Evelyn Burk 


The Universalist Church of Ontario in Canada met for the 
fifty-fifth annual convention in the First Universalist Church of 
Blenheim, Ontario, on Wednesday and Thursday, October 12 
and 13, with afine attendance of delegates and friends, and the 
president, Mr. Albert Bruner of Ruthven,in charge. The church 
was tastefully decorated with autumn flowers, and meals were 
served in the recreation room to all in attendance. 

Friendly connections were made with the Unitarian church 
through Dr. Douglas Hemmeon, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario, who gave splendid addresses on 
Wednesday evening and Thursday morning. Dr. Etz was also 
present throughout the Convention and gave gracious assist- 
ance from his wider experience and greater knowledge to the 
questions under discussion. 

A memorial and communion service was conducted Thurs- 
day morning by the local pastor, the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, 
who also preached the occasional sermon in the afternoon. 

The reports from the churches showed an optimistic spirit, 
and resolutions were passed promising co-operation with the 
Unitarian Church in establishing the Liberal gospel in Ontario, 
and co-operation with the Superintendent of Churches inan 
earnest endeavor to increase church membership. 

During the business session the following officers were re- 
elected: President, Mr. Albert Bruner, Ruthven; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Philip Bruner, Ruthven; secretary, Miss Evelyn V. 
Burk, Blenheim; treasurer, Mr. Peter Upcott, Ruthven; trus- 
tees, Mr. Stanley Upcott, Ruthven, Mr. John Rigby, Blenheim, 
Mr. Alymer Burk, Ruthven; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
P. L. Thayer, Ruthven, Miss Alice Rigby, Blenheim, Miss Gladys 
Smith, Blenheim; Superintendent of Churches, Rev. P. L. 
Thayer. 

On Thursday evening the Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of 
Detroit, Mich., gave the closing address of the Convention. As 
Oct.12 marked the anniversary of the execution of the English 
nurse, Hdith Cavell, he chose her heroic death as his topic and 
gave a message of great worth and impressiveness. 


a nr 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Quintus Quiz in the Christian Century prescribes a tonic for 
these present days which are saturated with pessimism. His 
tonic is composed of what were regarded as the great sayings of 
former generations. The first is from Calhoun regarding human 
slavery, when he said: ‘‘Slavery forms the most solid and durable 
foundation on which to erect free institutions.’’ Another is 
from Charles Fox in 1797, who poured out wisdom in the fol- 
lowing: “It has never been suggested in all the theories and 
projects of the most absurd speculations that it would be ad- 
visable to extend the elective suffrage to the female sex.’”’ Add 
to this the pious prayer of Governor Berkeley of Virginia in 1670, 
when looking to high heaven he exclaimed, “I thank God there are 
no free schools nor printing.’”’? Why turn back with longing to 
“the good old days?”’— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


UNITED LIBERALS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

J-hereby fulfill a duty in transmitting to you a copy of the 
resolutions which, I am assured, express the sense of the meeting 
of the Unitarians and Universalists of Essex County. The 
meeting was a success from every point of view. There is a gen- 
eral sentiment in favor of having such a combined meeting once 
a year. At a meeting of the Essex Ministers’ Conference (Uni- 
tarian), held in Gloucester to-day (Oct. 17), it was voted to 
recommend to the governing board of the conference that one 
of our two meetings held each year be held under the auspices of 
a committee representing the two groups, just as our meeting of 
yesterday was, and that the Universalist churches be invited to 
participate. I could comment on this but will refrain for the 
present. The resolutions were as follows: 
Resolved: First, that this conference of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches of Essex County is in 
full accord with the plan for the Free Church of America 
as presented by the Joint Commission. We pledge our- 
selves to seek opportunities for fellowship between the 
groups that we represent, both locally, and, where our 
responsibility reaches, in broader fields as well. 

Second, that copies of this resolution be sent to our 
respective denominational papers and given such pub- 
licity as may seem advisable in our local communities. 


It was really a good meeting. Rose made a topnotch toast- 
master and discussion leader. I wish that you had been there. 
Thomas H. Billings. 
The First Church, Salem. 


* * 


THE FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I beg the indulgence of adding a word to the discussion 
relative to ““The Free Church of America?’ It has been my 
privilege during the past year to mingle freely with fellow Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians all over the country. Without excep- 
tion, I find everywhere growing sentiment in favor of closer 
affiliation between our two fellowships, with the hope and ex- 
pectation that it will lead inevitably to eventual union. I dis- 
cover also, that there is joy in that the preliminary report of the 
Joint Commissions not only leaves the door open for others to 
join in this venture, but actually paves the way. 

I confess that there are moments when IJ share the impatience 
of some of my friends at the apparently slow approach to the 
fulfilment of a long cherished dream, but I can not share their 
opinion that the preliminary report of the Joint Commission is a 
fulile gesture. It must be remembered that it is a preliminary re- 
port, indicating a direction rather than a final achievement. 
Whatever disappointment I may have felt when I first read it, 
was more than overwhelmed when I sensed its statesmanship 
and far flung vision. My heart rejoiced and still rejoices. Itisa 
great—and may well prove to be historic—document. 

By all means let us urge the Joint Commission to move as 
swiftly as they may. At the same time, let us assure them of 
our confidence and good-will. Also, let us beware lest impatient 
criticism should frustrate the realization of the end they and we 
desire. Let us trust our hopes rather than emphasize our fears, 
believing in faith that the thrust of history is behind our col- 
leagues who are working out for us this difficult and delicate task. 
Meanwhile, the commissions will quietly go on with their work, 
with the assurance that behind them are the eager expectations 
of thousands of liberals throughout this land. That these ex- 
pectations will be betrayed, we do not and can not believe. 
Rather, we are of the opinion that when the work of the commis- 
sion is completed, we shall discover that they have laid for the 
cause of Free Religion, and for ourselves, the foundations for one 
of the noblest spiritual adventures of all time. Therefore (and 


I am sure I voice the sentiment of the many it is my privilege to 
know), we say to our colleagues: ‘‘God speed your efforts! You 
have our faith and our prayers.”’ 
Horace Westwood. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 


* * 


FRANK OLIVER HALL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I would place this tribute upon one of the highways, trust- 
ing that he who deserves it may pass this way and read it. 

There came into this “‘orthodox-evangelical” stronghold of 
Northfield, Mass., that rare spirit, Frank Oliver Hall. The 
Unitarian church was not crowded to hear him; but those who 
were there, including four ministers, were deeply impressed. 
One layman expressed his appreciation thus: “I am fifty-seven 
years old. I have gone to church services most of my life; but 
never had I heard the Lord’s Prayer given as impressively as Dr. 
Hall gave it for us to-day.” 

People in the town are still talking of that Sunday with Dr. 
Hall, and hope he will come again. It might be a good field for 
Dr. Hall and a few other such men to make Northfield a center 
for summer liberal evangelism. It might clear the air! 

Dr. Horace Westwood has just closed a most successful 
Preaching Mission in our Northfield church. Every one who 
would come and who stayed to listen was inspired and helped. 
We all want him to come again. 

Liberal religion has a “hard row to hoe’”’ in this orthodox 
environment, but its spirit is alive and at work as it has been 
here for 218 years. 

Mary Andrews Conner. 

East Northfield, Mass. 


* * 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MINISTRY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The first paragraph of your first editorial last week is right 
at the top of what the Universalist Church needs, and has 
needed for many years: “Tighten up the requirements to the 
ministry.”’ What requirements? 

The average candidate for the Universalist ministry is fully 
equal in character, in mind, heart, and education to any other, 
and not so very far below classmates who are studying for 
other professions. Neither is he seriously deficient in special 
qualifications that are inherited. In earnestness and sincerity 
there is not much to complain about in all the candidates I have 
known. Where should the tightening up begin? Answer: 
In ordained ministers themselves and in the chairs of their 
instructors. There is where the screw is loose. There is where 
spiritual integrity, consistency and harmony is so loose that it 
is almost jarring the church to pieces. Natural qualifications 
of candidates may well be scrutinized. Technical training 
might be improved. But the thing that needs tightening up the 
most is the boundary line of what a Universalist minister is or- 
dained to preach and what he is not. Fairly good astronomers 
think that even the universe has a limit. The candidate should 
more clearly understand the work that ke is to do, and that if 
he does it well hardship and enmity may reward him more than 
ease and praise. If a man is not willing, nay, eager to sacrifice 
for love of God and of fellow creatures, he ought not to be or- 
dained to a work that calls for it. 

There is looseness in faith which needs the strongest kind 
of a pull by those that are mighty to tighten up. No man has 
a place in a Christian pulpit, who though his name be Honesty 
and his rhetoric as silver and gold, can only murmur, “TI don’t 
know. J am searching,” etc., ete. The church and the times 
need men who can say I know, and are not afraid to preach what 
they know. 


Henry Gillespie. 
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Multum in Parvo 


Christianity. By Edwyn Bevan. 
ry Holt. $1.00.) 


To the long list of brief but authorita- 
tive and illuminating volumes in the 
Home University Library a distinguished 
scholar adds one which tells the story of 
Christianity. The facts familiar to stu- 
dents of church history are presented with 
a freshness of interpretation which holds 
the attention. The great periods of de- 
velopment and the turning points are well 
described. For example, the chapter on 
the Reformation is followed by one on 
“the Revolution,’ by which Dr. Bevan 
means the secularization of life and its 
withdrawal from control by the church. 

In the course of solemn exposition one 
finds touches of humor that enliven the 
story. ‘‘The Prime Minister,’’ says Dr. 
Bevan, writing of secular control of re- 
ligion through ‘‘establishment’”’ of the 
Church of England, ‘‘who might now be a 
Jew or an Atheist, designates the person 
whom, when any see falls vacant, the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral have, after 
praying for guidance by the Holy Spirit, to 
elect as bishop.”’ 

A key to the interpretation this book 
offers is found at the beginning of chapter 
four. ‘Christianity from the very be- 
ginning had in it two strains which might 
seem contradictory, which have in fact 
often led to conflict in the history of the 
church, but which were both necessary to 
the life of the Body. There was the note 
of obedience to authority, and there was 
the note of free individual action and ut- 
terance according to the impulse of the 
Spirit.” 

Dr. Bevan detects in modern Protes- 
tantism, which has given up belief in the 
intallibility of Scripture and looks on the 
Bible now as a group of writings whose 
very different parts can be understood in 
the light of the natural working of the 
human mind, an inevitable drift into Uni- 
tarianism. It can be “‘saved’”’ from this 
only by a reassertion of the value of Chris- 
tian tradition. The followers of Karl 
Barth, who feel free to hold any theory re- 
garding the Bible, nevertheless make 
central the tradition by which individual 
and rationalistic interpretations are to be 
judged. Dr. Bevan contents himself with 
a statement of the situation, without men- 
tion of the contributions of those who, 
like Channing, James Martineau, and 
Estlin Carpenter, revealed the implications 
of modernism. 

Two good points are made in discussing, 
with great frankness, the present status of 
Christianity. One is that there is not 
much point in enumerating the sins and 
errors and failures which mark the story 
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of the Church. “Christianity has not failed: 
it ‘has still only very partially subdued 
men to itself, which is a very different 
thing. . . . If the periods of general de- 
clension have to be noted, what is perhaps 
the most notable thing in the story is the 
way in which, over and over again, some 
Power working in the Body seems to 
emerge, to revivify what is dying and re- 
store what is decayed.” 

Another good point is that criticisms 
of Christianity seldom deal with its best 
manifestations, but content themselves 
with what they have heard or seen in 
“some poorly educated clergyman in the 
next street, or some dull traditionalist who 
taught them at school.’”’ The critics at- 
tack its ignorant exponent, or grossly 
caricature it, and so feel their superiority. 
No such self-satisfaction would accom- 
pany or follow their efforts if they had to 
“address themselves to a 
thought set forth by a competent con- 
temporary thinker,” such as the late Baron 
von Hugel, or Bishop Gore, or A. E. Tay- 
lor, or J. V. Simpson, or Dr. Garvie. 

A useful outline, free from all textbook 
features, readable, eminently fair, this 
volume is equally adapted to individual 
reading and to group study. 

Jol SI Bates 


* * 


Our Biggest Problem 


Managing One’s Self. By James Gor- 
don Gilkey. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


Dr. Gilkey has a reputation for con- 
vincing, stimulating, and searching preach- 
ing and lecturing. This book is one more 
revelation of the secret of his success. 
He is deeply concerned about the every- 
day problem of the average man or 
woman, the inescapable problem of man- 
aging his own life sensibly, decently, and 
serviceably. He knows people, sees be- 
yond the petty manifestations of weakness 
or folly to the underlying need or burden, 
and he knows how to help them. The di- 
rect and sympathetic approach he makes 
to very practical problems is unusual, al- 
though surely this is precisely what 
preachers ought to be able to do. 

Here is a man who knows life is not 
yielding for him all the satisfactions 
which he knows can be found, or that he 
is carrying some extra load which galls 
his shoulders because he does not under- 
stand why he has to carry it. Here is 
another who can not undertake new things 
because he thinks every one else is better 
equipped, luckier, or possessed of a handi- 
cap in his favor; or one who has too many 
things on his mind; or one who deplores 
his moodiness as much as do his family; 
or one who goes to pieces when he becomes 
unusually hard pressed by duties; or one 
who can not get along with fellow-workers; 
or one who finds his enthusiasm flagging; 
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or can not stand defeat; or one who finds 
it hard to start afresh—what help can re- 
ligion offer him? Dr. Gilkey goes straight 
to the point, and with effective analysis 
of the trouble, apt illustration, and clear 
statement of spiritual remedies, meets the 
perplexed, baffled, or suffering man where 
he is. 

Here is competent use of natural un- 
derstanding brought to the aid of spiritual 
insight, making the addresses a distinct 
contribution at once to “applied psychol- 
ogy” and to “applied Christianity.” 
Many preachers would see why they fail 
to interest and hold their congregations if 
they would study Dr. Gilkey’s method. 

He EAB. S: 


* * 


Religion in Faust 


The Religious Life of Goethe as [lus- 
trated in the Tragedy of Faust. 
By Rev. Charles E. Cooledge. (Strat- 
ford Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


Mr. Cooledge has made a very useful 
brief study of Goethe’s ‘Faust’? which 
brings out clearly the successive stages in 
that great drama of the soul. It is not, as 
the jacket claims, an “exhaustive analy- 
sis,’ but it is a good guide and it should 
make the reading of “Faust” easy for those 
who have not madeits acquaintance. Part 
I is well known, but it is only a fragment 
and leaves us facing an unresolved trag- 
edy. Part II is difficult for most readers 
but repays the effort of those who press 
on to its conclusions; the reward is, indeed, 
out of all proportion to the effort. A guide 
is needed, and Mr. Cooledge can be safely 
followed. 

* * 
How to Organize for Religious 
Education 
Community Organization in Religious 

Education. By Hugh Hartshorne and 

J. Quinter Miller. (Yale Press. $2.00.) 

This is an elaborate study of the meth- 
ods and forms of organization which have 
been applied to co-operative enterprises in 
religious education. Thirteen agencies, 
in as many cities or counties, founded at 
various dates from 1816 to 1928, but most 
of them of recent creation, have been 
analyzed with a view to discovering how, 
in various communities, the interests of 
religious education have been brought into 
co-operation. What do they do, and how 
do they work, how do they raise their 
budgets, how do they measure their prog- 
ress? Then New Haven is made the 
subject of intensive analysis with reference 
to every kind of religious education. And 
finally some conclusions are reached re- 
garding the means of ensuring real rep- 
resentation of all elements in the Prot- 
estant Community, how duplication of 
effort may be avoided, how church schools 

(Continued on page 1277) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. U. M. S. OF NEW YORK 


Women’s Day at the New York State 
Convention in Middleport on Oct. 5, was 
a most helpful and inspiring occasion, when 
the three groups of Universalist women, 
the W. U. M. S., the State Women’s Aid 
and a delegate from the Metropolitan 
Alliance, met for business and inspiration. 

Mrs. Harold W. Haynes of Binghamton 
was chairman of the day. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Mrs. Sarah W. Newell of Little Falls, 
followed by the address of welcome ex- 
tended by Miss Hattie Kitridge of Middle- 
port, to which Mrs. George H. Campbell 
of Cicero responded. 

Mrs. Imogene I. Zoller, president of the 
W. U. M. S., presided for the business 
session of that society and reports were 
given by the officers and the special state 
superintendents. These were very good 


considering the difficult times through © 


which we are passing. 

The contributions from the circles to all 
the projects totaled only a small amount 
less than the previous year. 

We have suffered the loss by death this 
past year of two life-members—Mrs. 
Florence H. Gilchrist of Cooperstown and 
Mrs. Caroline Sexton Smith of Sherburne. 

Two new Clara Barton Guilds have 
been organized—Herkimer and Albion— 
and those in Rochester and Little Falls 
were reported most active. 

A legacy of $500 has been received from 
the estate of Mrs. Alice M. Howell of Au- 
burn and placed in the Permanent Fund. 

Mrs. Betty Brown Skeels offered prayer 
for our missionaries at home and in foreign 
fields, and Rev. Clara Morgan conducted 
an impressive memorial service. 

A Friendship Luncheon was served in 
the parish house by the women of the 
church to about one hundred, and Mrs. 
Sarah W. Russell of Rochester acted as 
toastmistress. Those responding were 
Miss Lois Pinny Clarke, New York; Rev. 
Clara Morgan, Mrs. Harold W. Haynes, 
Mrs. Imogene L. Zoller, and Mrs. Betty 
B. Skeels. 

At the afternoon session Miss Mabel 
Knight of Roxbury, Mass., a member of 
the Omaha Indian tribe, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the “‘T'wo Hiawathas”’ 
and the several Indian Reservations in 
New York State. She appeared in In- 
dian costume and gave ceremonial dances 
at the conclusion of her address. 

Miss Nora Hemple of Buffalo sang a 
group of songs, followed by an address 
on “The Adventure of the Church,” by 
Mrs. Alice T. Walker, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, and a former president of the 
State W. U. M.S. 

The women of the Buffalo Circle gave 
a pageant, “‘Christ Comes to the Village,”’ 


which was a fitting conclusion to the day’s 
program. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
Betty Brown Skeels, Herkimer; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Grace W. Jones, Watertown; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Edith W. John- 
son, Canandaigua; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Fanny M. McGonegal, Roches- 
ter; treasurer, Mrs. Grace W. Perkins, 
Dolgeville; trustee for two years, Mrs. 
Imogene L. Zoller, Little Falls; trustee for 
one year, Mrs. Leora B. Lobdell, Victor. 

Edith W. Johnson, 
Recording Secretary. 


* * 


REPLACEMENT FUND 
We reduced our deficit $824.41 last 
year through the Replacement Fund. 
That is a beginning. We shall carry on 
this plan of replacing the money bor- 


rowed from our Permanent Fund, and re- 
trench in every possible way with our 
running expenses to further add to the 
amount replaced. We urge the circles to 
include a minimum gift of $5.00 in their 
budgets again this year to help us, and we 
hope that there are many individuals who 
found it impossible to give last year who 
will want to send in their gift this year. 
We shall continue to publish the growth 
of the fund on this page. When sending 
to your state treasurer, be sure and mail a 
ecard to headquarters telling the amount 
of your gift so that there will be no delay 
in recording this. The W. N. M. A., dur- 
ing the Executive Board meeting held 
October 17 to 19, has endeavored to en- 
courage affiliated states by reallocating 
their share toward the work in the South, 
in Japan and for Administration. We 
believe that the states and local circles 
will stand by the National Organization 
in its most sincere effort to balance its 
budget without too seriously impairing 
its service. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


YOUTH AND DEMOCRACY 


The opening day of a college is usually 
an occasion for the president to address 
the freshmen about his interpretation of 
human affairs. The democratic principle 
of government rarely escapes comment. 
Some students hear democracy criticised 
for the first time. In the public schools 
they had been taught a garbled account of 
American history and led to believe that a 
government based on universal suffrage 
is the climax of centuries of experiment to 
discover the Perfect Method for regulating 
the affairs of mankind. 

“The most serious danger threatening 
civilization to-day is the rapid develop- 
ment of a perverted sense of democracy 
at home and abroad,” said President 
Hopkins to the Dartmouth undergrad- 
uates, “which encourages public opinion 
not only to accept but to idealize medioc- 
rity and which allows public opinion to be 
ostentatiously arrogant in its indifference 
to intelligence and antagonistic toward 
any process of thought in its leaders which 
rises above its own average mental capaci- 
ty. . . . Under the spurious standards of 
our present-day democracy enthusiasm is 
reserved largely for the common man who 
remains common rather than for the com- 
mon man who makes himself uncom- 
mon.” 

President’ Hopkins would like to see 
democracy become a quality product 
rather than merely a quantity one. He 
believes in an aristocracy of brains, an 
aristocracy brought about by increas- 
ingly restricting the opportunities for high- 
er education to “the intellectually alert 
and intellectually eager.”’ Because de- 
mocracy idealizes mediocrity it fails to 


make a discriminating choice of leaders 
with ability, forcefulness and concern 
for a broad public welfare. Moreover, 
he says, “it is no tenable theory of democ- 
racy that in accepting obligation to give 
justice to all men it shall likewise give the 
same rights to all men regardless of 
merit.”’ 

How many of our young people unhesi- 
tatingly agree with these views? Few we 
have had contact with would prefer some 
other form of government in this country. 
They would not be inclined to endorse 
the idea of granting rights and privileges 
according to individual merit. Experi- 
ence in school activities demonstrates that 
the smart pupil may fall far short of being 
an able leader, while on the other hand 
acceptable leaders are not apt to qualify 
as brilliant scholars. On entering civil 
life they find there, too, that the “‘practical’’ 
men rather than the learned ones are 
generally in control of the government. 

Is democracy a serious danger threaten- 
ing civilization? Perhaps if our young 
people would study carefully the workings 
of democracy they would find a prepon- 
derance of evidence supporting Mr. Hop- 
kins’ views. 

* * * 

Timmy was unusually attentive at 
church and on the way home asked, 
“Mother, what does it mean when it says 
to ‘let your light shine’?”’ 

“T think,” answered his mother, “that 
it means being good, obedient, and cheer- 
ful.” 

The next day Timmy got into some 
sort of trouble with his mother and after it 
was over remarked, “I blowed myself out 
that time, didn’t 1?”—Exchange. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 


Since 1920 the National Education 
Association has been setting aside one 
week in the fall to be known throughout 
the country as American Education Week. 
The date this year is Nov. 7-13. During 
this time press and platform will unite to 
remind us of the prominent place which 
the school holds in American life. 

As announced sometime ago, the G. S. 
S. A. has suggested that this year, during 
the same week, leaders in our Universalist 
church schools make a special effort to 
drive home the importance of religious 
education. In some churches this is to 
take the form of a parent-teachers supper 
or evening meeting, when the superintend- 
ent and pastor will explain to the group the 
purpose and program of a modern church 
school. In other schools a letter giving this 
information will be sent into every home. 
Church calendars may be used to advan- 
tage also, carrying a word from the pastor 
and superintendent, and brief statements 
from well known religious educators. 

The installation of church school officers 
and teachers during the morning church 
service on Noy. 13 will react favorably 
upon the workers themselves. In addi- 
tion, it will give the adult congregation an 
opportunity to see the men and women 
who have taken upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of being spiritual guides to 
your children, young people and adults. 

Nor should the church school members 
be overlooked during this week. Wher- 
ever possible teachers should plan to meet 
their classes for a hike, a good time, or an 
informal friendly meeting of some sort. 
To know one’s pupils through contact only 
oa Sunday is scarcely to know them at all. 
If during this week nothing more were 
done than the establishment of happy, 
friendly relationships between teachers and 
pupils in every Universalist church school 
it would be tremendously worth while. 
Many problems, now in the offing, would 
never raise their heads. 

Letters regarding Religiuos Education 
Week have been sent to all superintendents. 
We hope the suggestions in them may be 
adapted to meet local needs so that in every 
school, however small or however large, 
there may come a renewed interest in re- 
ligious education and all that it is trying 
to do for growing persons to-day. 

ree 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL ISSUE 
OF THE LEADER 

The Nov. 5 issue of the Christian Leader 
will be given over very largely to the in- 
terests of religious education. In it will 
be articles by Dr. J. M. Artman, president 
of the Religious Education Association, 
Dr. MacLean, Professor Ratcliff, Dr. 
Earle, Mrs. Galer and others. A dozen or 


Miss Downing and Aya Namba Hara, 
Worker in Dojin House Sunday 
School 
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more persons will contribute to a sympo- 
sium, “What I Should Like to See the 
Universalist Church Do in Religious 
Education.’ 

It seems hardly necessary to add that 
every church school teacher and officer 
should have a copy of this particular issue. 
For five cents apiece these may be pro- 
cured from the Publishing House. When 
ordering give one name and address to 
which copies may be sent. Assign one 
person the task of giving these out and, if 
the school does not present them to its 
workers, of collecting payment for same. 
Send your order in early if you wish to be 
sure of your copies. 

* * 
ALL ABOARD FOR DOJIN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Dear Superintendents and Teachers: 

As you sit down to supper on Saturday 
nights, board the good plane “Imagina- 
tion” and dropinonus. You’ll find us all 
here and very busy. In fact the scene 
will look very familiar to you. Of course 
you may see kimino in place of foreign 
dress, and while the hymns will sound 
natural you will not be able to catch the 
words, but what do clothes and language 
amount to anyway—it’s the heart and 
spirit that really count, and you'll find 
them just like your own. 

Nearly all the teachers here at the Dojin 
House Sunday school are young students, 
busy students, students who are living 
away from home and have their own wash- 
ing, ironing, mending and button-sewing to 
do. They also have to attend school on 
Saturday mornings. Still, Sunday morn- 
ing finds them in their places, with less 
than 100 per cent attendance very unusual. 

Our former superintendent has been 
graduated from theological school and 
called to be the pastor of the Dojin House 
church. We are sorry to lose his leader- 


HOUSE 


ship, but we believe that duties should be 
divided and shared, so another fine young 
man has stepped forward. Shidara San 
will still keep his class, though. 

These young people are giving more 
than the hour and a half on Sunday morn- 
ing to the Sunday school, too. They turn 
out 100 per cent strong to the teachers’ 
meeting on the first Wednesday evening of 
each month. We discuss our problems 
together, make our plans together, study a 
chapter of our teacher training course 
together, play together, and—of course, 
in Japan—drink tea together. Then, too, 
every Wednesday night the teachers come 
for individual conferences on the next 
Sunday’s lesson, at which time we plan 
the lesson, the pictures, the expression 
work, etc. This seems necessary because 
the teachers are themselves such young 
Christians, and almost all of them with 
no Christian background or home train- 
ing. 

We are working hard on the translation 
of the Closely Graded Lessons, and trying 
them out in the Dojin House Sunday 
school. Until we have all of the courses 
done, those teachers who can are studying 
their lessons in English. No easy task. 

When I was in America, I never fully 
realized how blessed I was to have the 
G. 8. S. A. Loan Library, the public li- 
brary, the bookstores full of new and help- 
ful material, and the magazines teeming 
with pictures and information which could 
all be grist to my mill. Here there is such 
a dearth of material. There’s almost 
nothing, and what there is is apt to be 
very orthodox. But when I get dis- 
couraged, I remember Miss Osborn and 
Miss Hathaway and all the other pioneers 
who had so much less, and I am ashamed. 

Anyway, our present dream is a teach- 
ers’ library and we have the shelves ready 
whether we ever get anything to put on 
them or not. We can have an English 
section at least. Perhaps some of you are 
even now remembering books which have 
been helpful to you and which you no 
longer need. 

We're a graded school. Two grades of 
Beginners, three Primary, two Junior and 
two Intermediate. Thirteen classes in 
all, not including, of course, Miss Bowen’s 
Bible classes. Another dream of ours is a 
class for the grandmothers and maids who 
come with the smallest children. That 
sounds like a simple thing to accomplish, 
but it presents more problems than you 
could imagine. 

One more word. On those Saturday 
nights, as you think of us, we’d be glad if 
you’d let your “grace before meat’’ be a 
prayer for the spiritual and practical 
effectiveness of our church school session. 

Ruth G. Downing. 

Blackmer Home, Tokyo, Japan, 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. L. Hamilton Garner of 
Newark, N. J., announce the birth of a 
son, David Russon, on Sept. 23. 

News came from Bangor, Maine, last 
week that Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
was seriously ill. 

Rey. Clayton V. B. Wilkin, who has been 
pastor of the church at Middleville, N. Y., 
has been called to Hornell, N. Y., and be- 
gan his new pastorate Oct. 9. 

Mr. Harry J. Ditzler, organist at the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, ar- 
ranged a beautiful program of music for 
Oct. 23, the day before the 250th anni- 
versary of Penn’s coming to America. 
The choir sang “To Penn,” by Howard 
Thompson, using the music composed by 
Mr. Ditzler. Dr. Benton preached an 
appropriate sermon. 

Rey. R. 8. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, was elected president of the Minis- 
terial Association of Clinton County at 
the annual meeting in October. He has 
been chairman of the County Peace 
Declamation Contest for three years un- 
der the auspices of the Federated Churches 
of Ohio, even though the Federated 
Churches do not admit Universalists to 
their organization. 

Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, of Seven 
Springs, N. C., was the speaker at one of 
the open-air Sunday vesper services held 
during the summer by the Unitarian 
church of Ridgewood, N. J., of which 
Rey. Milton E. Muder is minister. 

Rey. Fred A. Line of Phoenix, Arizona, 
and Rev. John MacKinnon of Wichita, 
Kansas, were among the speakers at the 
meeting of the Southwestern Federation 
of Religious Liberals held at the First 
Universalist Church, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Oct. 25-27. Rev. W. G. Price is president 
of the Federation. 


On Sunday, Oct. 23, Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway of All Souls Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., started the crucible plan for the 
gathering of real gold and silver from the 
east off gold and silver articles in the 
homes of the parish. The amount re- 
ceived for such articles will be turned to 
the support of the work of the church. 


Rey. James F. Albion, D. D., supplied 
the pulpit in the Framingham, Mass., 
church on Sunday morning, Oct. 23. He 
will preach in the same church the follow- 
ing Sunday, Oct. 30. 

Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., will 
be the speaker at the annual banquet of 
the laymen of Massachusetts to be held 
at the Church of the Redemption Thursday 
evening, Nov. 18. Mr. Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the Universalist Club of Boston, 
and James D. Tillinghast, secretary of the 
group, are co-operating with Dr. Coons, 


and Interests 


representing the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention, in making this banquet 
as great a success as any in the past. 


Glenn R. McIntire, of Norway, Maine, 
president of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention, has been elected bursar of Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


The annual business meeting of the 
Executive Board of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association was held in Bos- 
ton Oct. 17, 18 and 19. The following 
members were present: Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, Danvers, Mass.; Mrs. Walter R. 
Corlett, Elmhurst, Ill.; Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker, Coldwater, N. Y.; Mrs. John M. 
Foglesong, Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Sarah 
W. Russell, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss H. 
Eola Mayo, Bangor, Maine; Mrs. Persis 
C. Shedd, South Portland, Maine; Mrs. 
E. R. Sampson, North Weymouth, Mass.; 
Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine; 
Mrs. Leonard E. Thayer, Oxford, Mass.; 
Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Rev. Carl A. Polson, D. D., was one of 
the speakers at a Eugene V. Debs memo- 
rial service held in the Central High 
School auditorium in Decatur, Ill., Oct. 
17. The other speakers were two Metho- 
dist ministers and the secretary of the 
local Y. W. C. A. 


Maine 

Dexter.—Rey. W. J. Metz, pastor. 
The church school workers held their 
regular monthly meeting on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 19, at the home of one of 
the teachers. There were present a 
member of the parish committee, the 
president of the Ladies’ Aid, and members 
of the Mission Circle, Clara Barton Guild, 
and Y. P. C. U., besides the church school 
workers. Forty sat down to a bountiful 
supper, at the conclusion of which Mrs. 
Ruth T. Dudley, superintendent of the 
school, was given a bouquet of yellow chry- 
santhemums in honor of her recent elec- 
tion to the office of secretary of the Maine 
Universalist Sunday School Association. 
Speeches were made by representatives of 
the various local organizations and a small 
sum of money was given to our pastor, 
Rev. Wm. J. Metz, who has just entered 
upon his third year as vice-president of 
the Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association; to Mrs. Dudley, secretary of 
the same organization; to Mrs. Minerva L. 
Metz, who is serving for the second year 
as president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society; and to Miss Mary Metz, treasurer 
of the Maine Clara Barton Guild. Al- 
though this all came as a surprise each 
responded in a few happily chosen words. 
Dexter has one more state officer, Mr. 
Elmer A. Fortier, treasurer of the Maine 
Y.P.C.U. As he is a freshman at Bow- 


doin College he could not be present at 
this meeting. When the business meeting 
was called to order it was found that there 
were present from the church school, 
counting officers, teachers and substitutes, 
twenty-nine persons—the largest attend- 
ance in our history. 


Massachusetts 


North Attleboro.—Rey. Gilbert A. 
Potter, pastor. On the evening of Oct. 
4 the men of the parish-met to organize a 
men’s club. _ At the first meeting twenty- 
six men were present. Rey. Isaac V. 
Lobdell, pastor of Murray Church, and 
President Welch of the Murray Men’s Club 
were the guest speakers. A nominating 
committee was appointed by the presiding 
officer, Rev. Gilbert A. Potter. As the 
date of this meeting coincided with the 
Hoover Des Moines speech, the men lis- 
tened to the complete broadcast of the 
address. <A collation was served. The 
second meeting of the club occurred on 
Oct. 11. This was a supper meeting and 
an address was given by Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons. Thirty-one men were present. 
The nominating committee made its re- 
port and the following officers were elected: 
President, Paul Monohon; first vice-presi- 
dent, John Blackinton; second vice- 
president, Robert C. Gilchrist; secretary, 
Joseph Pfeiffer; treasurer, Charles Jor- 
dan. The first vice-president was made 
chairman of the entertainment and pro- 
gram committee, the second vice-president 
being appointed chairman of the supper 
committee. Lester Peterson is chairman 
of the Men’s Club booth which is to be a 
new feature added to the annual fair on 
Nov. 10. A constitution and by-laws 
committee was also appointed consisting 
of Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, chairman, Mr. 
William Bartlett and President Paul W. 
Monohon. At the Nov. 8 meeting Mr. 
William Bartlett, prominent lawyer of 
North Attleboro, will speak on how presi- 
dents are elected. The election returns 
will also be received. 

Palmer.—Rey. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The Ladies’ Social Union sponsored a 
rummage sale Oct. 7 and 8, the net pro- 
ceeds of which were $96. Miss Angie 
Johnson was the manager. Fourteen of 
the members of our Clara Barton Guild 
visited the Clara Barton Birthplace Sun- 
day, Oct. 9. Sixteen members of the 
Guild met at the church Monday, Oct. 10, 
for a covered-dish supper and a baby 
shower for Jean Elizabeth Marcy, daughter 
of one of the Guild members, Mrs. Doris 
Marcy. Program committee, May Bran- 
ford, Esther Hodson and Millie Branford. 
On Thursday, Oct. 13, the members of 
the Ladies’ Social Union met at Bayberry 
house. After the business session they 
listened to a talk on Early American 
Lighting by Mrs. Frank Stolzenbach, who 
illustrated her remarks with a fine collec- 
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tion of rare specimens of lamps, candles 
and sconces. Refreshments were served 
by Mrs. Stolzenbach and Miss Marian Orr. 
The Social Union served a Harvest Supper 
in the church dining hall Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 25. All the vegetables were con- 
tributed by one of our members, Mrs. 
Clara Butler. A card party, sponsored 
jointly by the Social Union and the Fort- 
nightly Club, will be held in the social 
rooms of the church Tuesday evening, 
Novy. 1. 
Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. John M. 
Foglesong, pastor. At the October meet- 
ing of the Men’s Club the speaker was the 
Hon. Theodore F. Green, Democratic 
candidate for governor of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Green spoke of the present campaign 
from the Democratic standpoint. At the 
November meeting the speaker will be 
Governor Norman Case, the present 
governor, and candidate to succeed him- 
self, who will speak from the Republican 
standpoint. These meetings are of much 
interest. The congregations since the 
opening date in September have been 
larger than any September and October in 
years. Three families, one coming eight 
miles, one fifteen and one twenty, have 
not missed a service since the opening 
date. We have recently organized a 
Boys’ Club, ages fourteen to eighteen, 
which now has thirty members. These 
boys, under the leadership of Chester 
Tuttle and James McNary, will have two 
basketball teams in the Church League. 
The Y. P. C. U. with new leaders is doing 
excellent work. They have an attendance 
of from eighteen to twenty-five at each 
meeting, and as an active campaign is on 
for new members will undoubtedly show 


an increase. 
* * 


JUDGE IRVING R. DEVENDORF 


“Please do not let them send flowers, 
for times are so hard,” said Irving R. 
Devendorf in his last moments as he sug- 
gested the arrangements for his funeral 
service. He died on October 8, in his 
home in Herkimer, N. Y., and his death 
cast sorrow over the entire Mohawk Val- 
ley. : 

The memorial service was conducted in 
the Reformed Church, Herkimer, with 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, assisted by Rev. 
Tunis W. Prins, pastor, conducting the 
service. So large was the attendance in 
this largest auditorium in the village that 
microphonic accommodations were pro- 
vided for the hundred or more in the chapel. 
In the congregation were outstanding 
members of the legal profession from 
every part of the state, delegations from 
the many organizations with which Judge 
Devendorf was affiliated, from the Uni- 
versalist church of which he was a mem- 
ber and which he had served for thirty- 
seven years as a trustee, and friends in 
every station of life. 


The service was held on Tuesday, Oct. 
11, and had he lived until then, he and 
Mrs. Devendorf would have celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary. The 
choice of the day was made by Mrs. 
Devendorf. 

The former Supreme Court Justice 
had in him that something which made 
him seem indispensable not only in his 
home but in every other affiliation of 
daily life. Young preachers in the Mo- 
hawk Valley knew that in him they had a 
sympathetic listener, and always he gave 
his appreciation of the sermon in person. 
Young lawyers knew that in his court 
they would always be treated considerate- 
ly. In the pile of letters of condolence, 
Mrs. Devendorf has messages from Salva- 
tion Army headquarters, from the Knights 
of Columbus, from the pastor of the Her- 
kimer Roman Catholic church, from Mr. 
Owen D. Young, a close friend, and count- 
less others. 

Irving R. Devendorf was born on a farm 
in the town of Danube, seventy-six years 
ago, in a family of Revolutionary stock. 
Graduating from the Little Falls Acad- 
emy in 1877, he began the study of law 
in the office of George W. Smith in Her- 
kimer. He was admitted to the bar in 
1880. He was married to Miss Margaret 
Bellinger of Herkimer in 1882 and in the 
same year became corporation counsel for 
the village of Herkimer. In 1888 he be- 
came district attorney, in 1895 county 
attorney and surrogate, in 1905 Supreme 
Court Justice, continuing. in that position 
until 1927, when he was retired on pen- 
sion, having reached the age-limit. His 
activity in court matters continued, for he 
acted as Supreme Court referee until his 
death. During his twenty-one years as 
Supreme Court Justice, many famous 
cases were tried before him, the outstand- 
ing one being the Gillette murder trial 
which forms the basis of Dreiser’s “‘An 
American Tragedy.”’ His court decisions 
were among the most important in court 
history. 

Judge Dowling, in his tribute, said: 
“Judge Devendorf knew how to be a judge 
without losing touch with his fellow 
lawyers and fellow men. He was a 
modest man. He tried to hide his light 
under a bushel but it would shine forth 
nevertheless.” 

At the Herkimer banquet of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists, 
last year, he served delightfully as toast- 
master, giving a notable tribute to the 
career and service of Mr. Owen D. Young. 
His background was Universalist. He 
had served the New York Convention as 
its president. He was interested in his 
denomination, in its ministers and mis- 
sionaries. Dr. Leining was frequently a 
guest in the Devendorf home and the 
Judge wanted every item of church news. 
He was particularly interested in minis- 
ters’ pensions and in his will he made a 
bequest of $1,000 to the Ministers’ Pen- 


sion Fund of the New York Convention. 

He is survived by the widow, by a son, 
Dr. Frederick G. Devendorf, St. Lawrence, 
1905, who is a ship surgeon on the Ward 
Line of ships, and by a daughter, Mrs. 
George Porter of Herkimer, a brother, 
Mr. Stewart L. Devendorf of Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., and a granddaughter. 

This quiet, smiling, friendly man went 
about doing good, and he will be greatly 
missed. 
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WHO’S WHO 

Rey. Charles Clare Blauvelt is 
pastor of the Universalist church in 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., 
is pastor of the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, New York City. 

Rev. Charles R. Joy is Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is Director 
of Leadership Training for the 
General Sunday Schoo! Association. 

Rey. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
is Mission Preacher of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. 
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DEATH OF CHARLES R. OLIN 


Charles R. Olin, aged seventy-one, the 
oldest member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Akron, died Sunday, Oct. 16, 
at his home in Akron. 

A friend who had been closely associated 
with him for many years writes: “A finer 
man never lived, and his place in uni- 
versity, church and city will be hard to 
fill. Men so loyal, so capable and so blest 
with the spirit of good-will to all, are not 
found at every hand.’’ 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1273) 
and public schools can co-operate, how the 
aims of all organizations should be revalu- 
ated frequently and the results of the co- 
operative work measured. Detailed sug- 
gestions are added as to the actual frame- 
work of organization. 

Replete with statistics, takles, and 
all the recognized apparatus of a research 
report, the book will not interest any 
casual reader. But those who are strug- 
gling with the problem of developing in 
their own communities well-planned ef- 
forts to unite Protestant institutions in 
effective religious education will find a 
good deal of useful material. 

* * 


For the Busy Preacher 
Planning Your Preaching. By William 
L. Stidger. (Harper. $2.50.) 
. Dr. Stidger, himself a versatile preacher 
and also professor of the Theory of 
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Preaching at Boston University, presents 
busy preachers with the contents of his 
‘barrel,’ a “golden treasury’? of sermon 
suggestions, illustrations, ideas for ad- 
dresses suitable for various occasions, 
programs for special days, studies of books 
and biblical themes that lend themselves 
to sermon use, anecdotes, and (as if the 
barrel were not already full) samples of 
church advertising and parish letters 
covering a year. In other words, you can 
see howitisdone! Whether, after you see, 
you will want to go and do likewise, we 
do not predict. Surely no one but “Bill 
Stidger” could produce the pastoral letters 
(mail advertising) reprinted in this book! 
* * 


ANNIVERSARY AT BROCKTON 


Plans have been made to properly com- 
memorate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the organization of the parish in Brock- 
ton, Mass., which occurs on Nov. 6. 
Mr. Ledyard, minister, will give an outline 
of the seventy-five years of service given 
by this church in an address on, ‘“‘A House 
Founded on a Rock.”’ On Nov. 16 a ban- 
quet in the evening, with a service, at 
which Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., and 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., will be the 
speakers, followinz. On the following 
Sunday the anniversary sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. John van Schaick, D. D. 


* * 
CENTENNIAL AT NORTH SALEM, 
NEW YORK 


On Saturday, Sept. 10, many members 
and friends of the First Universalist So- 
ciety of North Salem, N. Y., met at the 
church to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
parish. 

The State Convention was represented 
by Dr. Fred C. Leining, the General 
Convention by Mr. Louis A. Ames, and 
Rev. H. A. Hersey of Danbury, Conn., 
took part in the service. 

An especially interesting feature was 
the historical address by a former pastor, 
Rey. Frederic T. Nelson. After a general 
introduction on the growth and crystalliza- 
tion of the Universalist faith, Mr. Nelson 
spoke of the local history in part as follows: 

At John Murray’s death, there were but 
two known advocates of the ideas he had 
been advancing, one his colleague, Paul 
Dean, who later became a Unitarian, and 
another, Edward Mitchell, who is directly 
linked with the beginning of this parish. 
Mr. Mitchell maintained a separate church 
in New York, did not fraternize much 
with those who were developing the Uni- 
versalist system of thought, and on his 
death bed is said to have admonished his 
children to have nothing to do with them. 

Mr. Mitchell was in the habit of coming 
to North Salem to board with one of the 
families of Hunts. He began preaching 
evenings at the house, gradually as- 
sembled a company of believers, and 
loosely organized them. At Mr. Mitchell’s 


death the church in New York dissolved 
and the property was sold. The funds re- 
sulting were divided, one-third going to 
an Episcopal church at Oyster Bay, one- 
third to a church at Flushing, L. I., where 
Mr. Mitchell’s son lived, and one-third 
to North Salem. Itinerant preachers visit- 
ed the neighborhood, among them some of 
the most noted of that time—Thomas 
Starr King, Dr. T. J. Sawyer, Dr. G. L. 
Demarest, Dr. Nye, Dr. LeFevre; Dr. 
Dolphus Skinner and Dr. Balch. This 
continued from 1808 to 1924, when Rev. 
Thomas F. King was engaged to preach 
half the time until 1832. During this 
period the question of a church building 
and regular organization was often con- 
sidered. Perhaps competition, rivalry, 
entered in, for history records that the 
Methodists also erected a church in 1832, 
the Presbyterians reorganized, and the 
following year the Baptists built a church. 

On the 17th of January, 1832, the First 
Universalist Society of North Salem was 
organized; on the fourth of February it 
was voted to build a church, and on the 
8th of October the building was completed 
and dedicated, Rev. T. J. Sawyer preach- 
ing the sermon. A Rev. Mr. Whittaker 
preached till May, 1833. From then to 
January, 1834, supplies were heard, and 
the Rey. Shaler J. Hillyer began preaching, 
beeame the settled minister in 1837, and 
served until 1865. 

It was during this period that a begin- 
ning of a permanent fund was made, when 
Jeremiah Smith of Ridgebury willed his farm 
jointly to the society, and to a school dis- 
trict in Ridgebury, Conn. 

After Mr. Hillyer’s death, Thos. S. 
Lathrop was called to the parish and en- 
gaged to preach half the time. In 1868 
he became the settled pastor, and was 
formally installed June 7, 1870, when the 
present church was dedicated. On that 
occasion the sermon was by Rev. E. H. 
Chapin, D. D., and he was assisted by 
Rev. J. M. Pullman, Rev. G. H. Emerson, 
and Rev. Olympia Brown. 

During this pastorate, continuing for 
nearly thirty-five years, the church en- 
joyed a prosperous existence, and was a 
well-established factor in the life of the 
community. The Dorcas Society was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Lathrop, and continues 
its benevolent work to-day. An excellent 
library also was formed, the nucleus of 
the present town library. 

One interesting feature is gleaned from 
the Christian Messenger of October, 1832. 
In the original constitution it was provided 
that “when not occupied by the Society, 
the building shall be free for any other 
denomination of people, professing Chris- 
tianity, to worship in; and there shall be a 
keeper of the keys in the neighborhood of 
the said House, who shall be authorized to 
open it,’’ ete. So until very recently one 
of the regularly. chosen officers was the 
key-keeper. 

From 1901 to 1904 Rev. F. T. Nelson 


served as pastor, and during the time 
some marked changes were made in the 
auditorium. A beautiful memorial window 
for Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop was installed and 
the organ moved from the gallery to the 
side of the chancel. 

Rev. E. A. Read became pastor from 
1904 to 1914, and then Mr. Nelson was 
called again, to serve until changes in 
the village made it impracticable to con- 
tinue other than services during the sum- 
mer, which have been conducted for sev- 
eral years by Rev. E. D. Barber of Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


- Notices 
COMING EVENTS 


Old Colony Association, Nov. 10, Norwood, Mass. 
* * 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Nov. 1-4, Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, Yale 
Divinity School. 

Nov. 8-11, Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First 
Church, Boston. 

Nov. 15-18, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

<e 
ILLINOIS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Illinois Fellowship Committee will hold a 
special meeting at Medinah Athletic Club, 505 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, on Nov. 2, 1932, at twelve 
noon, for examination of Harmon M. Gehr for or- 
dination. 

* ox 
Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the UniversalistChurch 
of the State of New York will be held in Christ 
Church, Middletown, beginning Friday evening, 
Nov. 25, 1932, and ending Sunday, Nov. 27. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers and for the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
it. 

Edna W. Bailey, Secretary. 
eS 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Oct. 31, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, Boston. 
among Diabetics.” 
Church of the Redemption, Mondays, 10.30 a. m. 
SS 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


License of Mrs. Elsie A. Ballou renewed for one 
year, from Oct. 16, 1932. 


Work 


G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
Re 


CALIFORNIA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the California State 
Young People’s Christian Union will be held Nov. 
12 and 18 at Santa Paula. 

This meeting is for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may come before the Convention. 

Alice Strawn, Secretary. 
Kk 
ATTENTION LEADER READERS! 


Under new postal rules a charge is made of two 
cents on each notification of change of address. 
Also copies undeliverable are subject to a charge of 
two cents. 

Before changing your address please send a ecard 
to the Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 

ae 


FOR SALE 


By Camp Hill Mission Circle, shelled pecans, un- 
cooked or salted. Prices on request. Send orders 
to 
Mrs. John J. Langley} 
Camp Hill, Ala. 
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Educational 


—_. 


urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

® F. H. BURDETT, President 

456 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


ODDARD 


; G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 


bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE S@ -00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Ba ON Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. . 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the, aid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b : Spectmen of Tyve . 
16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
and said, « Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur~ $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles...... Soecce 


% 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho: 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Ma» 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCEOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
‘What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Erie Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.’ $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 


series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


It was a very wet night, and the last 
bus was full inside, when the conductor 
asked, ‘Will any gentleman go up on top 
to oblige a lady?” 

There was no response, so the inquiry 
was repeated, but still there was no re- 
sponse. At last one male passenger 
remarked, ‘‘Are you sure that she is a 
lady, and not a poor woman?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said the conductor, without 
hesitation, ‘‘she is a lady all right.” 

“A well-dressed lady?” persisted the 
passenger. 

“Yes; a thoroughly well-dressed fash- 
ionable lady,”’ the conductor assured him. 

“Then,” said the passenger, settling 
himself more comfortably in his seat, 
“she can afford to take a cab home.’”’— 
Answers. 

x O* 

General Pershing in a magazine article 
asserts that military preparedness is an 
excellent insurance against war. The 
New Yorker comments indulgently that 
probably history isn’t a required course 
for generals.—Haxchange. 

* * 

Dolly was just home after her first day 
at school. ‘Well, darling,’? asked her 
mother, ‘‘what did they teach you?” 

‘Not much,” replied the child. ‘‘I’ve 
got to go again.”’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Gill was dropped three times and 
floundered all around the ring in the two 
rounds he managed to survive under wild 
right-hand lefts to the chin.—Los Angeles 
Times. 

* * 

“Truth is stranger than fiction,’ said 
the serious citizen. 

“Naturally,” replied Senator Sorghum. 
“Tt’s so much scarcer.’’— Washington Star. 
* * 

A magistrate holds the view that our 
car-bandits should be driven out of the 
country. Personally, weshould make them 
walk.—Punch (London). 

* * 

Salesman: “‘What kind of car would you 
like, madam, four, six or eight cylinders?” 

Timid Customer: ‘“Couldn’t I begin 
with one?’’—Judge. 

* * 

“T never knew what happiness was until 
after I was married,” stated a screen idol. 
People shouldn’t brood over the past.—-At- 
lanta Constitution. 

x * 
EXTEMPORE TALK 

BEING PREPARED 

—Birmingham Age- Herald. 
* co 

SANITY FIT SEIZES 
MAN IN STREET-CAR 

—San Francisco News. 
* * 

Little Joe (after studying anatomy): “I 
know where my liver is, but where’s my 
bacon?’’—Wet Hen. 


On the Fall List 


of the Houghton Mifflin 
Company we find the fol- 


lowing important works: 


‘‘Beveridge and the Progressive Era.’’ By Claude 
G. Bowers. Illustrated. Price $5.00. 


‘“‘Earth Horizon, An Autobiography.’’ By Mary 
Austin. Illustrated. Price $4.00. 


“One of the most revealing, candid and re- 
freshing self-portraits ever penned by an American 
woman.” 


“Forty Years for Labrador.’’ By Sir Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. Illustrated. Price $5.00. 


A great successor to “A Labrador Doctor” of 
thirteen years ago. 


“William Penn: Quaker and Pioneer.’’ By 
Bonamy Dobree. Illustrated. Price $4.00. 


“By one of the most brilliant of the younger 
British biographers.” 


“‘The West Is Still Wild.’’ By Harry Carr. Lav- 
ishly illustrated by Charles Owens. Price $3.00. 


Life in New Mexico, Arizona and Southern 
California. 


“Biography and the Human Heart.’’ By Gama- 
liel Bradford. Price $3.50. 


“A posthumous book by America’s outstand- 
ing biographer. 


Write to the Houghton Miffln Company, 4 Park St., 
Boston, for a complete list of autumn books. 


Order your books through us. Start Christmas 
Shopping now. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
ALVAR W. POLK, Manager Book Room 


